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“Every American who joins this Crusade for the support of Radio Free 
Europe can be sure in his heart of these things: 


1. He is supporting the cause of Peace throughout the world. 


2. He is helping arm the spirits of captive people with hope and 
courage. 


3. He is helping to keep Central and Eastern Europeans strong- 
hearted, nationally proud, determined to win their own way back 
to freedom. 


I urge every American to support this independent American enterprise dedi- 
cated to strengthening the will-to-freedom.” 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 











Radio Free Europe is a public American enterprise sup- 

ported by private citizens. A ‘““Truth-Dollar” for RFE can RADIO FREE EUROPE 
help stop World War III before it starts. Send yours today supported by 

to Crusade for Freedom (which supports Radio Free 

Europe), c/o your local postmaster. CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


This Message Sponsored by Shell Oil Company. Worl 














Your experience tells you... 


NOTHING TAKES THE@PLACE OF 


GENUINE GUT 


Having tried the synthetics as well-as genuine 
gut, top-ranking tennis players agree., . | 
For power-packed speed for long-lasting 
economy...nothing takes the place,of © 
genuine gut! Y 











Ask your stringer for VICTOR Tennis Strings... 
genuine gut at its best. And for extra power 
and better control, pair VICTOR Strings — 
with a DAVIS Frame. a 
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GENUINE GUT AT ITS BEST! . WM TENNIS RACKETS 


Victor IMPERIAL © Victor ROYAL 
Victor SUPERB © Victor RENOWN 








KINGS OF THE COURT 


Davis IMPERIAL ® Davis BLACK STREAK 
Davis SILVER STREAK ® Davis WILSHIRE 
Davis PROFESSIONAL ® Davis HI-POINT 
Davis JET 


Pro-fected Nylon 
Monofilament Nylon 
Multi-ply Nylon 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated + 5115 S. Millard Ave. * Chicago 32, Ill. 
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A Werry Wibhite Christmas 
From Don Budge and Sidney Wood 
‘Twas the week before Christmas 
and Santa was blue; 
Not only with cold but with beard 
problems too. 
He resembled St. Nick 
from his tassel to boot 
Except that his whiskers 
were grimy with soot. 
’Twas clear to observers, 
both varied and sundry, 
That Santa was badly in need 
of a laundry. 
The moral of this 
can be well understood; 
When things look too black 
you should call up 
Budge-Wood! 
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A Letter from Australia 
One of the purposes of this letter 
inform you first hand of the 
reports on your team which 
no doubt have also appeared in your 
own press by now. I think the posi- 
tion can be summed up in a_ few 
words when I say that almost all of 
the reported incidents—if you can call 
them such—-have been grossly exagge- 


is to 


press 


rated and in a number of cases are 
without substance. 
Alleged demonstrations from the 


gallery have in fact been little more 
than a call from a single spectator 
who was probably a football barrack- 
er and knew little of the game of 
lawn tennis. In Sydney, for example, 
it turned out to be a spectator who 
apparently had been visiting the local 
“pub”, and who was removed as soon 
as we could locate him. These few 
members of the public are a_ perfect 
nuisance and do not reflect the feel- 
ings of the great majority. 

I want you to know too that since 
his arrival right up to the present 
moment Billy Talbert has not put a 
foot wrong. He has been. most co- 
operative, and it is obvious to all that 
his team interests and his job of 
endeavoring to win back the cup come 
before everything else. Please discount 
any reports about high living by your 
team which appeared in a section of 
our press. That was the most disgust- 
ing of all the stories. Cliff Sproule 
and I dined with your team and some- 
times had a table next to them at 
Mario’s in Melbourne and we know 
how untrue that was, and we also 
know just how amazed and disgusted 
your team were about it all. 

Small incidents have been magni- 
fied over and over again and all I 
can do is to assure you that they 
have not merited the publicity given 
them by our writers, and yours too, 
for that matter. 

Esca Stephens. 


The Tilden Follow Through 

Question Box, page 24 of November, 
1953: the statement by Gloria Butler 
that Tilden regarded the  follow- 
through as of no real importance is a 
direct contradiction of what he writes 
on page 60, TENNIS A-Z, by Tilden. 

“Few players realize that the follow 
through is the thing that controls the 
drive.” 

The real importance of the follow 
through is that it can only be cor- 
rect and give the control of which Til- 
den writes if the preparation for and 


stroking of the ball were made in the 
right groove. Whilst it may be possi. 
ble to strike the ball correctly without 
allowing the racket to continue in the 
direction desired it is a very difficult 
thing to do. 

While on the subject of Tilden’ 
book, may I suggest that his idea that 
chop and slice are merely a matter of 
the angle of the swing to the flight of 
the ball is quite misleading. Careful 
study of the question of spins shows 
that chop causes the ball to rotate 
round the side to side (lateral) axis 
of the ball, and slice causes rotation 
round the top to bottom (vertical) 
axis. This matter of spins is one which 
is not sufficiently understood. 

Major T. Moss, O. B. E. 


Surrey, England 


Marvin Levy Invitation 
What happened to the other events 

in the Marvin Levy Invitation? I as. 
sume Levy and Mrs. Levy won the 
Mixed and Levy and son won the 
Father and Son... 

Captain David L. Dozier 

Greenville, S. C. 


O.K., I read the fine print. I knew 
it was a fake because who could beat 
Sidney Adelstein? 

Manson Glover 
Stoughton, Mass. 


Maybe I'll have an Art Jones Invita. 
tion in Philadelphia next year and only 
invite the players I can defeat... 

Art Jones 
Havertown, Pa. 





Good publishing to you and a Hap- 
py New Year to Marvin Levy! 
Sumner Rodman 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Ramanathan Krishnan 
. .. Ramanathan Krishnan, who with 
Sumant Misra played Davis Cup for 
India, is just seventeen. He was the 
losing finalist in the Wimbledon Junior 
event, and with luck and pluck, he has 
the makings of a world-class player. 


The boy was born in this state (Tri-, 
vandrum) and is now a college stu™ 


dent in Madras. He has been the jun- 
ior champion of India for the past 
three years... 
Lt. Col. G. V. Raja 


Trivandrum, India 


World Rankings 
Your world rankings were very in- 
teresting. But how about Tingay leav- 
ing Althea Gibson off the First Ten? 
He is apparently anti-provincial too. 
He omitted Thelma Long and _ put 
Hoad below Drobny .. . 
Curtis L. Gibson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Revolution that started in a shed at might 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he happened to set fire to the school- 
yard fence. 

For Henry Ford was passionately curi- 
ous. Exactly how did steam make wheels 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a steam boiler from an old ten- 
gallon lard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion— 
and the fence was soon repaired. His 
next|experiment was in the village saw- 
mill: how did the valve work? He caught 


‘his arm in a cylinder, and was two hours 


getting loose, but before he left he knew 
how the valve worked. 

First he tried to make a farm locomo- 
tive, and then a steam road carriage. Then 
one day in 1891] he saw a little gasoline 
engine pumping soda water into pop- 
bottles. That night he told Mrs. Ford: 
“Clara, I want to build a gas engine that 
will do the work of a horse.” 

Two years later he was still at work, in 
a little shed behind his Bagley Avenue 


World . Tennis 


house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry more room. 
Clara watched, and darned socks. 

He got four bicycle wheels. He made 
two cylinders from a steam engine’s ex- 
haust pipe. He put on a tiller, so it 
steered like a boat. He put a bicycle- 
saddle on top of the three-gallon fuel 
tank (the buggy seat came later when he 
could afford it). 

On a wet dark May morning in 1896, 
at 2 a.m., he was ready. Then he couldn’t 
get the car out of the shed. He seized an 
axe and knocked out enough bricks to 
make the first garage-door. 

He trundled the car into the alley while 
Clara watched under an umbrella. The 


little car ran—clear around the block. 
One of the two cylinders went dead— 
but still the car ran. That first Ford is 
still running, and so are many of its 
36.000.000 descendants. 

The revolution of those wheels started 
one of the great revolutions in history. 
A dream had come true—transportation 
for everyone. The first Ford helped build 
the American Road. 

The American Road is more than a 
stone river of rushing traffic. It symbol- 
izes the power of our way of life, endlessly 
serving all mankind. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary 
this year, is pledged to the ideals of the 
American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 


Fifty Years Forward on The American Read 
FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS « FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 








When driving thru the West 


invites you to use the 


Champion Gasoline 


FRONTIER 


with 
RTG 


ETHY 





FRONTIER 


Look for this Sign in 





Colorado Wyoming 
Nebraska South Dakota 
Kansas Utah Idaho 











TO ALL TENNIS PLAYERS: 


It's your fault if you don’t take 
advantage of our fine hotel facili- 
ties. Let us take care of you. 
You'll have a deuce of a time find- 
ing a hotel you'll love as much. 
You'll be all set . . . We're hard 


to match. 


We'll serve .. . You'll receive 


Specialties of the house: high-balls and 


rackettes of lamb. 


at the 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
Cambridge, Mass. ' 
One of New England's Best Hotels 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR. 


President and General Manager 











College Women and Tennis 


For years, as the coach of the Gar- 
land Texas Tennis Team, I have appre- 
ciated the equal opportunity that the 
Texas Interscholastic League gives girls 
as well as boys in competing for State 
high school championships. Texas and 
Florida have been outstanding in this 
respect, while many states have recog- 
nized only the activities of boys in 
high school tennis. 

1 am grieved at the lack of oppor- 
tunities afforded girls in their favorite 
sport when they reach college. In the 
Southwest there is a ban on girls even 
trying out for tennis teams. 

In the schools in this area I can’t 
state whether our recent crop of girls 
could have made various college teams. 
I am sure, however, that players like 
Nancy Armour at North Texas State, 
Carolyn Owens at T.C.U., Mary Mar- 
garet Schmitz and Betty Gray at the 
University of Texas, and Jackie Johan- 
nes at S.M.U. could easily have made 
the Freshman team. 

My remarks are not confined exclu- 
sively to the Southwest. California is 
noted for its excellent girl players. I 
feel that the girls’ team from U.C.L.A., 
for example, would be as interesting to 
watch as the boys, and who can state 
that Julie Sampson, for example, would 
not at least have made the Freshman 
team of her college. 

One ray of hope lies in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Invitation Tournament 
held each spring under the direction of 
Miss Sheila O’Gara. Last year ten 
Southwestern colleges sent girl players, 
and the meet was extremely successful 
despite an almost total lack of publi- 
city on the part of newspapers and 
even campus publications. 

Alton Williams 
Garland, Texas 





Judging from your article, “I Work 
For A Nut House,” I can understand 
why my subscription has been lost... . 

J. Patenaude 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


A Ruling 


Apropos of the item concerning the 
man who served and the racket flew 
out of his hand and against the net 
before the ball struck the ground: 

It is not a fault. The minute the 
ball was struck by the racket it was 
in play and remains in play until it 
strikes the ground. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it was going over the 
backstop: it was still in play until it 
struck. Since the racket struck the 
ground in the opponent’s court, the ser- 
ver lost the point as it happened while 
the ball was in play. 

Harold Lebair 
New York, N. Y. 





The U. S. Team 
The short story, “If I Were Cap 


tain”, was the most hilarious thing | 
have read since Art Larsen’s article op 
himself. Mulloy’s thoughts on the Da 
vis Cup selection were a little harsh, 
though. He was right in suggesting 
that a replacement be taken along in 
case Trabert or Seixas became inp. 
jured, as may occur. However, how 
can we compete against Australia un. 
less players like Richardson and Perry 
get the necessary experience? 

John H. Gerlach 

Lompoc, Calif. 





. . . | wish Seixas and Trabert would 
agree in their ranking of Ken Rose. 
wall. 

Rev. Ed Moosbrugger 
Chicago, Il. 





Tennis Literature 


I have tried numerous places to ob- 
tain certain tennis books. I would very 
much appreciate any help in obtaining 
the following: 

“Mechanics of the Game”—Paret 
“Psychology and Advanced Play” 

—Paret 
“Tennis Tactics’—Little (Outing Pub- 

lishing Co.) 

“Match Play and the Spin of the Ball” 

—Tilden. 

Paul Butt 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





Tennis Books 


. . . You would do a great favor to 
a group of tennis fans here in the 
Belgian Congo by advising where a 
complete bibliography of the game is 
available. I think your readers would 
like a bit of information from time to 
time regarding the best tennis books 
published to date. 

Pierre G. Guereau 


Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 





Editor’s Note: Because of the many 


requests we have had from readers for: 


unusual and out-of-print tennis books, 
WORLD TENNIS is opening its ex- 
tensive library to the public. A com- 
plete list of all books on hand will be 
available within a few weeks. Any 
book that WT has will be loaned 
out at no charge for a reasonable 
length of time provided a deposit, 
depending upon the value of the 
book, is first submitted. Mailing costs 
will be deducted from the deposit. This 
applies also to books out of print. For 
further information, write Carrie Held- 
man, Dept. C, Box 3, Gracie Station, 
New York, N. Y. Any publications, 
old or new, that you wish to contrib- 
ute, will be gratefully added to the 
WT collection. 
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| IT’S ALL A MATTER OF TASTE 


cle on 
1e Da. 
harsh, 
resting RED GRANGE 


ng i ‘ . 
' a in America’s greatest all-time 


, how ball carrier gives some 
ia un 
Pers} THOUGHTS ON FOOTBALL 


In my opinion, old-time football was 
often boring to watch. 

would The old game all too often looked 
Rose. | like a tug of war, where one side finally 
beat the other by weight and by wear- 
ing it out. In spite of all the hollering 
about the good old days of football 
(which was when I played the game), 
I go for the modern game the boys are 
to ob- playing today. It’s fast. It’s deceptive. 





Pr 


ates And it gives the players plenty of 

chance to use brains as well as brawn. 

ri However, I’m glad they dropped the 

3 two-platoon system the colleges were 

Pub using. I didn’t like that. Of course, 
ub- 


many experts will disagree with me. 
Ball” But these are my personal ideas, and 
I'll argue for them any day. I feel the 
same way about Luckies. Smoking, 
like anything else, is all a matter of 
taste—and I like Luckies best. I like 
the way they smoke, feel and look. 

or to To me, however, the big thing about 
n the | a cigarette is the way it tastes. And I 
"re #1 say Luckies taste better. I can’t think 
me | of a better reason for smoking a 


Id 
an cigarette. No kidding now—can you? 


books Exactly why Luckies taste better: 
Two things account for the better 
1g0 taste you get in a Lucky Strike. 
One: Better taste starts with fine 
many tobacco, the light, naturally mild 
rs for‘| tobacco that goes into each and every 
ooks, | Lucky. Remember: L.S./M.F.T.— 
$ €*1 Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. Two: 
il be Luckies are made better. Always round 
Any | and firm and fully packed. 
raned Enjoy a Lucky’s better taste today. 
nable } Yes, Be Happy—Go Lucky. Luckies 
ws are made by The American Tobacco 
costs | Company, America’s leading manu- 
This | facturer of cigarettes. etemmwetveae 


_ For 
Held- 
ation, 


t| LUCKIES TASTE BETTER S8538ie. 
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TENNIS COURT 
CONSTRUCTION 


TENIKO ROYAL 


The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green court . . . giving a resilient, non-glaring 
surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting Player and Owner. 


CORKTURF 


An all-weather, non-maintenance court in Red or Green ... its perfect turflike 
surface is playable during the entire year without further maintenance. No 
Rolling ... No Watering . . . No Lining. 


TENIFLEX 





Same basic construction as Corkturf ... All-weather, Non-maintenance Green 
composition surface ... All year play. No rolling . . . No watering . . . No 
Lining. 


In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX .. . Feise Co. gives the 
prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price range 

. . in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of exist- 
ing surfaces ... there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 


Also builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 


non-maintenance courts 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F. C. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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WILMA GOWNS, INC. 
4 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Smart apparel for the smartly dressed womar. by Wilma 


‘ sc ee a git 


Laurie Vance 





RESTRING WITH 


ASHAWAV 


BRAIDED RACKET STRING 


exons ¥P 


in play in your racket 


HARDER SMASHES. Power core 
twisted from hundreds of individual 
strands gives high impact test... 
lasting resilience. 


BETTER CUT AND SPIN. Special- 
ly braided contact surface gives 
more effective “grip” on the ball. 


SHARPER CONTROL. Firmer 
“bite” makes for easier handling of 
returns. 


MOISTURE IMMUNE. Won't 
weaken or warp from the weather. 
Simplifies racket care. 


LASTING LIVELINESS. Armor 


cover withstands long, hard play. 


HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. 
Allows tighter stringing...up to ten- 
sions of 60 Ibs. Stays taut and 
holds alignment. 


Gilt bes. 


than any string of equal playing quality 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID : ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Ebony Spiral) (Green Cross) 


,. AD eerie m y 
ea] ec ae : 


PRO-FE C T ED 








Approximate Expert 


Stringing Cost $5.00 


le LAL Braided i Pekd ati Strings CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS 


Approximate Tournament 


Stringing Cost $6.00 
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% Snugfit Arch 

” ¥& Sponge Cushion Insole 
" >%& Sponge Heel Cushion 

% Completely Washable 


THE TENNISTAR 


Special design uppers for 
added support, long 


Men‘s and Women’s 
sizes. White only. 


UBBER FOOTWEAR 


CONNECT 


BEACON FALLS R 


\ ALLS 


RUBICO 


MODERN COURT SURFACING 


CUT 





RUBICO TOP DRESSING .. . the easy, one-day 
application of RUBICO GREEN or RED DRESSING 
will give a beautiful, faster drying court. 


RUBICO TOP SURFACING .. . RUBICO GREEN 
SURFACING will give a green surface for surer 
footing, quicker drying and an earlier and longer 
playing season. 


RUBICO NEW COURT SURFACE .. . modernizes 
present clay courts and provides a green, fast- 
drying COURT of CHAMPIONS. These courts are 
dustless, glareless and resilient. They are lowest 
in maintenance . . . longest in playing season. 


Materials . 
Engineering Supervision . 


- - Equipment 
. « Construction. ° 


For Perfect Tennis Court Surfacing, write to 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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I PLAYED 
THE EUROPEAN CIRCUIT 
by Gene Garrett 


The European Circuit began for me in the early sum. 
mer of 1950, just after 1 graduated from UCLA. I packed 
my belongings and a few feeble strokes and crossed the 
Atlantic, singing “Eastward, Ho!” on my guitar. 

I was prepared for a number of differences, such as 
the use of foreign languages. I was equally sure that 
I would meet up with many players who had never heard 
of Perry Jones. I was ready and anxious to see the quaint 
customs of the European people, but in my heart of 
hearts, I still thought that a tennis ball was a tennis ball, 
that a tournament draw was a tournament draw, and that 
a tennis player was a tennis player. I quickly learned 
differently. 

* 2K * * 


My first tournament was the Swiss International Cham- 
pionships held at Lausanne. | played my first round 
against an unknown, Fausto Gardini of Italy. At least 
he was unknown to me. After watching him warm up, 
| got the impression that he had never played the game 
before. His unusually ugly nudging of the ball gave me 
a certain unjustified feeling of confidence. I was stunned 
when I found myself eliminated by a style of stroke pro- 
duction which,‘ in comparison, would make Carl Eam 
look like a classicist. 

Others have been equally surprised by the Gardini 
approach to the game, and today his questionable genius 
is well-known throughout Europe. The French call him 
“L’Araignee”, which means “The Spider.” This is rather 
a euphemistic term for anyone who has had the dubious 
pleasure of hearing Gardini grunt or watching him lunge 
on the other side of the net. 

When Fausto plays in Italy, his rabid admirers scream 
at the top of their lungs, “Die, Fausto, die!” To any 
Anglo-Saxon opponent, this appears to be a pretty good 
suggestion. But oddly enough, these words are meant as 
encouragement. They actually mean, “Let’s go, Fausto.” 


* »: * * 
I played tournaments all over Italy—in Rome, Como, 


Cortina d’Empezzo, Genoa and Venice. I would have en- 
joyed every moment except for one minor annoyance. 


This was the rather bizarre domestic creation known as 


the Pirelli tennis ball. 

These objects are relatively unknown to those who play 
only in the big International Tournament at Rome, for 
the government outlaws their use as inimical to the fur 
thering of international good will. Only in the smaller 
Italian tournaments is the Pirelli cream-puff sneaked in. 
This is a joy for those who love to romp about for hours 
under the sunny Italian skies, pushing back the Pirelli 
in endless rallies. No one. not even Hoad, can drive 
one over the baseline. 

One time, during a typically discouraging Italian rally, 
I was pulled up to net by a short lob. While I was 
standing there, exhausted, I watched a passing shot float 
by me so slowly that I could actually read the word 
“Pirelli.” Infuriated, I slammed the ball that I held in 
my hand with all my might. It landed almost three feel 
inside the baseline. 

The Pirelli is undoubtedly manufactured by an Italian 
patriot. No Pirellis are ever exported. 
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During the second tournament, which was held in 
Vienna, | was introduced to the European custom of seed- 
ing. The top eight players do not play a match until the 
round of 16. A seeded player sits tight until the other 
eight players are qualified for the remaining eight places 
in the draw. 

There is no “draw” in the usual sense, for the tourna- 
ment is set up according to the seedings. In the quarter- 
finals, the first seed plays the eighth seed, the second 
plays the seventh. the third plays the sixth, and the 
fourth plays the fifth. In the semi-finals, the first seed 
plays the fourth and the second plays the third. 

The countryside moving westward from Vienna is the 
most beautiful that I have ever seen. The last tennis that | 
played in Europe before returning to the states was in 
Innsbruck, Austria. I played an exhibition against Freddi 
Huber, the funny boy of Europe. Whenever I was able 
to drag my fascinated eyes away from Freddi (who was 
making excruciating faces and biting the tennis balls), 
I could see the first snow of the year on the mountains 
that rise sharply behind the little town. 


* * * > 


Playing tennis in England is jolly good fun. I had a 
smashing good time, up at net and all that sort of thing. 
I was particularly impressed with the average tennis fan’s 
appreciation and understanding of the game. 

One day, after a match at Wimbledon, | was hitching 
a ride to my nearby living quarters and was picked up 
by two sweet-faced. chubby little old ladies. No sooner 
was I in the car when the driver said, “You're Gene 
Garrett, aren’t you? Well, you certainly have a beautiful 
backhand crosscourt.” 


co * * % 


Tennis in Spain means bad news for the stomach. 
Lunch does not begin until 3:00 p.m. and most people 
stroll in at 4:00. The only people who dine as early as 
10:00 are those who plan to catch the first show. 

Most tournaments begin on Saturday and end on 
Wednesday, the matches being scheduled between the 
hours of eleven and two and between five and seven. 
On Sunday, one plays only in the morning. No matches 
are played in the afternoon since most people prefer to 
se the Corridas (“Bull fights” to you non-aficionados). 

Spain differs from the other European countries in 
that there is only a mild aristocratic interest in tennis. 
Everywhere else, there is both an active participation 
in and appreciation of the game. 


* * * * 


All Continental tennis courts are made of clay or of 
a clay-like composition. But the playing conditions differ 
in each country because of the balls. Not only are there 
variations in the make of the ball, but no ball of one 
make ever seems to be closely similar to another. There 
are English-made Slazengers and Dunlops, French-made 
Slazengers and Dunlops, German-made Dunlops. Italian- 
made Pirellis and German-made Continentals. 

The highest degree of precision is reached in England. 
During Wimbledon, the balls are kept on ice to insure 
their exact hardness and true flight. Their flight, inci- 
dentally, resembles nothing so much as a golf ball hit 


by Ted Williams. 


* * * * 


My two years in Europe were not without their lasting 
value. If I play my cards right, I shall probably be able 
to sell the import rights on the Pirelli to Tony Vincent 
and I am now in the midst of arranging an international 
classic between Fausto Gardini and the Navy’s Herb Flam. 
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St. Louis’ young champ, Earl Buchholz, and Mexico’s tiny Rose Marie Reyes 
receive their trophies from Tournament Director and author Eddie Herr. 


THE ORANGE BOWL 


by Eddie Herr 


sae Orange Bowl or “Last Chance” 
tournament winds up the tourna- 
ment year with the last opportunity for 
an 18-year-old to play in junior events. 
For seven years the top stars in each 
age group have come from all parts 
of the American continent to compete 
in Miami Beach’s famous Xmas-to- 
New Year competition. Ham Richard- 





Antonio Palafox (left) and Esteban 
Reyes reached the semi-finals of 
the Junior Boys’ Doubles. 


12 


son, Sammy Giammalva, Jacque 
Grigry and many others have taken the 
Orange Bowl trophy home. 

The tournament is played among 
the palm trees on Miami Beach’s well- 
known Flamingo Park courts. Even 
those who don’t win the tournament 
can at least go home with a sun tan. 
The youngsters are given a Christmas 
dinner and they are taken to the 
North-South All-Star game, the Orange 
Bowl parade and theatre parties. But 
best of all, they have the opportunity 
to play the top juniors from foreign 
countries. 

This year, the countries that were 
reprerented included Canada, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Swe- 
den and Venezuela. 


Mike Green, a 16-year-old former 


National Boys’ champ, took the junior ° 


title over fellow Floridian Eddie 
Rubinoff. Eddie made a magnificent 
start, but gradually Mike’s balls which 
had been just missing began to chalk 
up the lines. The two played a mara- 
thon five-setter. In the beginning of the 
fifth, Eddie began to feel the strain of 
the three hour match. His legs 
cramped up and Mike was able to take 
the match, 6-2 in the 5th. 

Allen Quay of Sarasota distin- 
guished himself by pulling out three 





Pat Shaffer, top-ranking Florida 
junior, won the 18 and Under 
event over Rose Marie Reyes. 


match points against him from Mexi- 
co’s Esteban Reyes and _ extending 
Green to three close sets. In the other 


bracket, Rubinoff reached the finals 
without dropping a set. 
Pat Shaffer, another 16-year-old, 


won the Girls’ division hands down. 
She dropped a set on her way to the 
finals to Pilar Herrero, Cuba’s junior 
champ. Little Rosa Maria Reyes, Mexi- 
co’s young star, lost to Pat in a 6-2, 
6-2 finals, although the match was 
closer than the score indicates. 

The Boys’ event had its quota of up- 
sets, with third-seeded Johnny Skog- 
stad defeating unseeded Neil Drury 
in the finals. Earl Buchholz, who has 
a national ranking of No. 4 in the 
Boys’, successfully won his second 13- 
and-under title. Pat White of Miami 
Beach and Donna Floyd of Washing- 
ton won the Girls’ and the Girls’ 13- 
and-Under respectively. 
(Results on Page 63) 








Bo Andersson, winner of the Young 
Men’s event, came to the University 
of Miami from Sweden. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


What would you suggest doing in the winter if it isn’t 
possible to play and you want to have a good start for 
next year? 

Budge Patty: There are many possibilities. One is to 
take off for the Riviera or go to Australia with the Davis 
Cup team. If this is not possible, you can stay at home and 
read tennis books (preferably “Tennis My Way” by Budge 
Patty) or take up ping pong, squash and/or badminton 
and completely ruin your game for the next summer. Or 
try running around the block repeatedly 18 times before 
breakfast—then run around the block 18 times after 
breakfast. By this time you wouldn’t be in any condition 
to play even if you had a court. 

Here’s another splendid idea that deserves consideration. 
See your doctor and have him freeze you into suspended 
animation. This state of hibernation will enable you to 
pass the winter months quite comfortably and you can be 
unfrozen in time for the spring season. In that way, not 
only will you simply awaken and take up where you left 
off, but you will have saved a great deal of money in 
living expenses. 


* * 7 


I noticed in one of the write-ups of the Belgian-U.S. 
Davis Cup matches that the players took the usual 10 
minute intermission. Don’t the rules of Davis Cup demand 
continuous play? 

Alrick Man, Jr.: A ten minute intermission after the 
third set, if requested by any player, is provided for 
under Davis Cup regulations. In this country a ten minute 
rest is always allowed in a five-set match when either 
player so desires. However, several countries such as 
England and Australia make no allowance for any type 
of intermission and the rule of continuous play is strictly 
enforced. The only time that a rest in these countries is 
permitted is during a Davis Cup tie. 


* * * 


Do most players crouch low and bend their knees to 
receive serve? 

Art Larsen: It’s about evenly divided—99% of the 
players bend, but I don’t. Don Budge gets down so low 
that his chin touches the ground. But I like to give it 
that devil-may-care attitude. I stand straight as a stick 
and narrow my eyes so that I give the impression that I 
am as far away as Herb Flam. It really doesn’t make any 
difference whether you stand or bend just as long as you 
are ready to return the oncoming cannon ball for an ace. 
While other players crouch low to knock off a winner, I 
stand up like a man and weakly block the ball back. 


* * * 


Why was Rex Hartwig played in the Davis Cup doubles 
instead of Ken Rosewall? 

Billy Talbert: The reasons given for playing Hartwig 
were to take some of the pressure off Rosewall and be- 
cause several members of the Selection Committee felt 
that Ken’s serve wasn’t strong enough. However, the selec- 
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tors took a tremendous gamble. They chose for their 
doubles combination a team that had never played in any 
competition! They had at the most ten days of practice 
and no tournament experience. 

All good doubles teams are the product of at least one 
season. After several years together, a player knows 
exactly what his partner will do. 

One of the reasons given for choosing Hartwig was that 
after Rosewall’s straight set loss to Trabert the pressure 
would be too great if he lost the doubles. He had to play 
another singles against Seixas, and this was the selectors’ 
way of making it easier on Ken. 

If Hoad and Hartwig had won, Hopman would have 
been called the greatest strategist of the age. But it is 
highly dangerous to select an untried team to represent 
their country in the most important match of the year. 


Davis Cup Disa and Data 


H. L. Doherty is the only champion to have been un- 
defeated in Davis Cup contests. He won all seven singles 
and five doubles. Fred Perry played ten singles, of which 
he lost only one. Bill Tilden set a record by playing in 
eleven Challenge Rounds. He won 21 out of his 27 singles 
and doubles. 

But the most outstanding record belongs to Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm. He played 102 matches in 37 Cup 
Ties, winning 82 and losing 20. John Bromwich played 
in 21 Davis Cup doubles with four different partners, 
losing only one (to Kramer and Schroeder in 1946). 
Frank Sedgman won 16 out of 19 singles and all nine 
doubles. 
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ACROSS 
1. Eras. 
4. The U. S. Davis Cup captain. 
8. Yale man who won the _ Inter- 
collegiates in 1889 (initials). 
9. Mr. Earn or Mr. Bjorkman. 
10. Any tennis organization 
tials). 

11. Nielsen or Ulrich. 

12. Australia’s best woman player 
(initials). 

13. Descriptive of Trabert. 


(ini- 


15. He was twice runner-up in the 
National Doubles with Hackett 


(initials). 

16. Mr. Coss (poss.). 

17. Seeks entrance. 

18. One of the Greens. 

19. The spectators in Australia. 

20. Period. 

21. Hangs down. 

23. Indianapolis’ top 
tials). 

24. Patty at Forest Hills. 1950. or 
Seixas at Newport, 1953. 

25. A nationally ranked woman from 
Boston (initials). 

26. The No. 1 female in Spain. 

29. Part of a church. 

30. Equipment for the ocean. 


woman (ini- 


DOWN 


1. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Larsen. 

2. He was Australian Davis Cup 
captain in 1946 (first initial and 
last name). 

3. Gussie’s fiance (initials). 

4. Sudden noise. 

5. Mr. Downey’s territory (abbrev.). 

‘6. Mrs. Kunnen of Clearwater (first 


two initials). 

7. Belonging to Melita’s sister. 

9. Ball containers. 

11. The ceiling on an indoor court. 

12. What Larsen doves. 

14. Mrs. Drobny. 

15. Pokes at the ball. 

17. The National Father and Sons 
champ (first name and last ini- 

2 tial). 
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The Czar of Southern California 

tennis (nickname and last ini- 

tial). 

19, Helen Perez or 
Cheney. 

21. Inside. 

22. Descriptive of a 
spin. 

24. Spalding’s Mr. Richards. 

25. She and Johnny went to Mexico 
City (initials). 

27. Locale of one of the big Texas 

(initials). 
area. 


Dodo Bundy 


without 


ball 


Tournaments 
28. Don Klotz’ 


(Answer on Page 64) 


BELGIUM BEATS INDIA 
by Jim Russell 


Belgium advanced to the Inter-Zone 
Final against the U.S.A. by a 5-0 
win over India in Perth, Western 
Australia, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, December 3, 4 and 5. 

Both sides fielded two-man _ teams, 
Belgium’s pair being Philippe Washer 
and Jacques Brichant, both well 
known in America, while India’s two 
Sumant Misra and Ramanathan 
Krishnan. 

Misra had led the Indian side to 
Australia last year when he and Na- 
reth Kumar gave Italy a close match 
in a similar Inter-Zone final. 


were 


Ramanathan Krishnan is a_new- 
comer to big tennis although he has 
twice played in England on a limited 
scale. He is a well-built, athletic type 
of player and is considered to be 
the hope of future Indian tennis. At 
Wimbledon this year he took a set 
in the second round from Mervyn 
Rose, and later reached the final of 
the Junior Championship against Billy 
Knight. 

Washer opened the score for Bel- 
gium by beating the Indian captain, 


Misra, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3, but the Davis 
Cup baby, 16-year-old Krishnan, 
raised Indian hopes’ by taking the 


first two sets from Brichant, 6-3, 6-3. 
At this stage Brichant steadied him- 
self and gradually took command of 
the match, winning the next three 
sets 6-4, 6-3, 6-0. After losing his 
initial lead Krishnan went to pieces, 
losing the last set at love. 

Next day Brichant and Washer put 
the result beyond doubt when they 
won the doubles, 6-8, 6-3, 7-5, 7-5, 
exploiting Krishnan’s weak backhand. 

On the final day Belgium completed 
the clean sweep by taking the last two 
singles, Washer beating Krishnan, 6-1, 
6-1, 6-1, while Brichant downed Misra, 
1-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4. 





25 YEARS AGO 
by J. Joubert and C. Heldman 
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Middle States Rankings: 1. Bill Til- 
den; 2. Frederick Mercur; 3. R. N, 
Williams; 4. Samuel Gilpin; 5. Dr. 
Carl Fischer. 

Watson Washburn was nominated to 
replace Walter Pate on the Executive 
Committee of the USLTA .. . Bill 
Tilden playing in a_ theatrical stock 
company production in Hackensack, 
N. J. . . . Dorothy Andrus sailed for 
a month of tennis in Nassau .. . Wil- 
mer Allison had to cancel plans to play 
in the Canadian National Indoors when 
he was stricken with pneumonia... 
Virgina Rice sailed for London on 
January 4. 

Western Rankings: 1. George M. 
Lott, Jr.; 2. John F. Hennessey; 3. Em- 
mett J. Pare; 4. Kirk M. Reid; 5. Le 
Roy Weir; 6. George O’Connell. 

Boys’ Singles: 1. Frank Parker. 

Dr. Sumner Hardy was unanimously 
re-elected president of the California 
Tennis Club . . . Billy Johnston says 
he will not play any more competitive 
tennis . . . Helen Wills and Edith Cross 
are playing together 3 days a week in 
preparation for a new doubles com- 
bination next summer Walter 
Honsberger won the Berkeley Tennis 
Club Men’s Championship. Carl Holmes 
took the Juniors. 

Pacific Northwest Rankings: 1. Brad- 
shaw Harrison; 2. Mel Dranga. 

Junior Singles: 1. Henry Prusoff. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Wills 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Helen, to Frederick S. 
Moody, Jr. Miss Wills told the news- 
papers her fiance was very handsome 
but not much good at tennis 
Ricardo Tapia, Jr. won the Mexican 
Championships by defeating Howard 
Kinsey in straight sets. His sister, 
Maria Tapia, won the Women’s singles. 

Texas Rankings: 1. Wilmer Allison; 
2. Brian I. C. Norton; 3. Berkeley Bell; 
4. Louis Thalheimer; 5. James Quick; 
6. Bruce Barnes; 7. Karl Kamrath; 
8. J. B. Adoue, Jr. 

French Covered Court Champion- 
ships: Borotra d. George, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4; 
J. and E. Borotra d. R. de Bugelet-C. 
Boussus, walk-over. 

Rheims Championship: Cochet d. 
Boussus, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Australia: J. Gregory (G. B.) d. 
Schlesinger (Aust.), 6-2, 6-2, 5-7, 7-5; 
Jack Crawford-Harry. Hopman d. 
Moon-Cummings, 6-1, 6-8, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Fight inflation by ordering your life 
subscription immediately. $50.00. 
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THE DAVIS CUP 


by Gardnar Mulloy 


oo. 1953 Davis Cup is now history. 
America’s quest for the “Holy 
Grail” was stopped just short of the 
goal by two amazing Australian young- 
sters. Ken Rosewall and Lew Hoad. In 
an earlier article | said it was danger- 
ous. to be overconfident from the Forest 
Hills results, that Australia, playing on 
howe ground, might well beat us in the 
challenge round. Nevertheless, defeat 
came as a surprise since Harry Hop- 
man, the Australian captain, had pulled 
the boner of the century by his doubles 
choice in the Tie. 

In the first day’s play, our National 
Champion, Tony Trabert, trounced 
Rosewall, and Wimbledon Champ Vic 
Seixas loct to Hoad to knot the score 
at one all. Seixas, who had not been 
playing well due to reported illnesses 
and a bad knee, had my doubles bud- 
dy, Captain Billy Talbert, on the spot. 
The U.S.L.T.A. selection committee 
had only provided him with a two- 
man team. There were nine on the 
Australian squad. There was no turn- 
ing back and no replacement for the 
determined but ailing Seixas. Billy 
could have paired himself with Tra- 
bert as he did in the Belgian tie. He 
decided against it even though he 
knew in his heart that he and Trabert 
were a better tandem than Seixas and 
Trabert. Had Billy played and _ lost, 
he could stand in Melbourne’s Kooyong 
stadium and would have been able to 
hear the screams clear across the Pa- 
cific from the officials at 120 Broad- 
way. 

As it turned out, Billy could have 
played anybody since the cagy Hop- 
man gave him an assist by nominating 
Rex Hartwig and Lew Hoad for the 
doubles assignment. Both are excellent 
doubles players but had never played 
together and, as everyone knows, 
doubles play is teamwork. Not only 
that, but Rosewall and Hoad are, on 
the record, the world’s foremost dou- 
bles combination today, having won 
Wimbledon, the Australian, and French 
titles. On the other hand, Hartwig and 
Mervyn Rose, the world’s second best 
team, won the American doubles cham- 
pionships. If Rosewall was playing 
badly, as Hopman contended, then he 
could easily have substituted Hartwig 
and Rose for Hoad and Rosewall. 

Why he broke up two fine teams, 
putting two right court players togeth- 
er, will remain a mystery as long as 
cage gather to talk tennis, “Hop” 
as the reputation of always playing 
it smart, so such poor judgment as 
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this is incomprehensible. It sounds 
more like something the U.S.L.T.A. 
would do. 

I have a hunch that perhaps Hop- 
man was forced to that choice by Sir 
Norman Brookes, the absolute mon- 
arch of Australian tennis. If you re- 
member in 1951, under protest, Harry 
Hopman was forced to play lefty 
Mervyn Rose over Ken McGregor in 
the Davis Cup singles. Sir Norman, a 
former left-handed Australian great, 
desired a southpaw in there for per- 
sonal reasons. Rose lost both his sing- 
les encounters. 

Hartwig, who had never played a 
Davis Cup match, and Hoad lost the 
all-important doubles to Vic and Tony 
and to all intents and purposes “gave” 
us the Davis Cup. All we needed was 
one more victory and it looked like a 
sure thing with Trabert playing so 
well. Unfortunately the U. S. couldn’t 
quite make it, with the amazing Hoad 
edging out Tony 7-5 in the fifth set in 
one of the Davis Cup series’ greatest 
matches. Poor ole Vic, a magnificent 
player when keen, gave it all he had 
left but again lost to Rosewall, and the 
coveted cup stays “down under” for at 
least another year. 


The sad part of the United States 
tennis situation is the fact that, in- 
wardly, practically every top American 
player pulls for his team to lose. May- 
be this is because tennis, as an indi- 
vidual sport, creates envy. More prob- 
ably, this lack of loyalty is because 
the U.S.L.T.A. has so badly misman- 
aged the Davis Cup affairs for so long 
that the player feels he has no way of 
ever earning the right to play. 

America’s team, with Billy Talbert 
at the helm, put up an excellent scrap 
and his team came the closest to win- 
ning of any in the last four years. 
They should be enthusiastically con- 
gratulated for their splendid all out 
effort. 

One consolation, however, lies in the 
fact that the U.S.L.T.A. coffers will 
benefit to the tune of some 15,000 
pounds ($40,000) and our team will 
go back to play before another 17,500 
spectators next December. Had we 
beaten Australia, our financial loss next 
year in defense of the Cup would be 
great since it is difficult here in the U.S. 
to draw a Davis Cup crowd large 
enough to have much left after deduct- 
ing necessary taxes and expenses. With 
the poor selections and management 
many people wonder if it isn’t planned 
that way. 








You are cordially invited to 
THE 16th ANNUAL 
SOUTH FLORIDA 


TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Starting 


MONDAY, JAN. 25th THRU 31st. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Men’s Singles Women’s Singles 


Men’s Doubles Women’s Doubles 


Senior Singles and Doubles 


“Tropical Florida's First Resort’ 








TENTH ANNUAL 
AUSTIN SMITH 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
at 


Municipal Tennis Club 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


A record crowd of 17,500 jammed the Kooyong Stadium to watch the four days of the Challenge Round. 


THE CHALLENGE ROUND 


YE. the Davis Cup is over for an- 
other year and we've missed out 
again. I guess we did a bit better than 
a_ lot of people thought we were going to 
do, but the team didn’t underestimate or 
over-estimate the Aussies and we all 
feel a little disappointed at coming so 
close without actually bringing the 
Cup home with us. 

After we left Brisbane, having won 
the Inter-Zone Final from Belgium, we 
knew this was the time we had to be 
right at our peak, and we set about 
reaching the top of our form. 

Vic was still not too confident, but 
was feeling better as each day went 
by, and I was satisfied that I was hit- 
ting as well as I had hoped to at this 
stage. Each night we'd talk over tac- 
tics, and we figured that the Australian 
team would be Rosewall and Hoad for 
both singles and doubles. : 

Without knowing which matches we 
might win or lose, we felt pretty con- 
fident that we would win by three to 
two, or even four to one if the draw 
fell the way we wanted it. 

Both teams were named early and 
they contained no surprises. Ours was 


Billy Talbert, Vic Seixas, Ham Rich- 
16 


by Tony Trabert 
as told to Jim Russell 


ardson, and myself, while Australia 
named Ken Rosewall, Lewis Hoad, 
Mervyn Rose and Rex Hartwig, with 
Harry Hopman non-playing captain. 

The draw, which took place at Koo- 
yong Club House on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26th, pleased us. It named Hoad to 
play Seixas in the opening match and 
Rosewall and myself for the second. 

We liked it because, although Vic 
still had not reached his top form, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had never lost to Lew. Although the 
Aussie had played great tennis in tak- 
ing the three State titles within a 
month, there were Davis Cup nerves 
which might be expected to affect him. 
It was Vic’s third Challenge Round, 
and we figured he was less likely to be 
nervous than Lew. As for my match 
with Ken, we were all confident I could 
repeat my Forest Hills win over him 
to give us a 2-0 lead on the first day. 

If the score read that way after the 
first two singles, Vic and I had plenty 
of reason to believe that we would win 
the doubles. The confidence that you 
get from having both singles under 
your belt allows you to go for their 
shots, while the other team plays it 


more cautiously. 

Even if we lost the doubles, we 
felt sure of picking up one of the re- 
maining singles, so when the draw 
came the way it did we felt that “This 
was it!” 


Seixas vs. Hoad 


It was really some sight seeing the 
largest crowd ever to watch a tennis 
match—17.200 people plus a couple 


of hundred attendants, linesmen, staff, ‘ 


military band and the other odds and 
ends that go to make up a Challenge 
Round. 

I saw all this later because I had 
stayed behind at a friend’s apartment 
to listen to Vic’s match and keep tag 
on the score while resting. 

It didn’t make good listening as I 
heard young Lew open the first set by 
breaking Vic’s serve and then taking 
his own to lead 2-0. It appeared as 
though the young Aussie wasn’t let- 
ting his nerves affect his Davis Cup 
debut. As the game went on to a 6-4 
first set and he got another early sec- 
ond set lead, I packed up and set out 
for the courts. When I arrived, Vic 
was fighting hard but it was definitely 
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Billy Talbert (left) with teammates 
Vie Seixas, Tony Trabert and 
Ham Richardson. 


Lew’s day. The end came at 5-3 in the 
third when, with Seixas down 15-40, 
Hoad smashed the winning shot and 
won the set, 6-3. 


Trabert vs. Rosewall 


I went on the court determined to 
play the game of my life to even the 
score, and started off using the tac- 
tics that we figured would upset Rose- 
wall. This was to stand in on his 
service and get the ball to his fore- 
hand, then bustle him at the net into 
making either a lofted return or a 
netted stroke. I could see he was ner- 
vous and decided I wouldn’t let him 
settle down. 

Ken wasn’t serving well and it gave 
me every chance to stand in on him. 
He lost his first three services, and as 
I held my first two, I set up a 5-0 
lead before he started hitting with his 
usual accuracy. Then he came to light 
with some good passing shots off re- 
turn of service and he broke my serve 
to trail 1-5. He won the next game 
and the Aussies seemed a bit more 
cheerful. When I lost my next service 
at love, it began to look more like a 
match. But it was only temporary. 
Ken’s service again weakened, and 
when he outed a smash on set point, 
he’d lost four of his five services to 
give me the set at 6-3. 

Rosewall played better in the second 
and third sets, but keeping to the tac- 
tics we had worked out, he was never 
happy serving. I finished up taking the 
rubber in straight sets, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

At the end of the first day it was 
one all and we still felt we could take 
two of the next three rubbers. 


Seixas-Trabert vs. Hoad-Hartwig 


There was talk of the Australian se- 


World Tennis 


lectors splitting Rosewall and Hoad 
for the doubles and substituting Rex 
Hartwig in place of Ken. But we didn’t 
think they would do this. If the selec- 
tors weren't satisfied with Rosewall’s 
form, it was more likely they would 
put in the established pair, Rose and 
Hartwig, holders of the U. S. National 
doubles title and finalists with Rose- 
wall and Hoad at Wimbledon. 


But to ours and everyone else’s 
amazement, that’s what they did, and 
when the team of Hoad and Hartwig 
was announced we could hardly be- 
lieve it. If we'd had any doubts of 
winning the doubles before, we felt 
there was no need to worry now, for 
it was asking too much from the two 
Aussies to play their first Davis Cup 
match with strange partners, however 
good they were individually. 

We'd worked out a set of signals 
that Billy Talbert and Gardnar Mul- 
loy used when they were playing at 
their peak, and had rehearsed them 
for four or five nights beforehand. It 
involved signals by the net man to the 
server as to when he would cut across, 
with the server switching across into 
the scissors formation. 

With Hartwig in the left court (in- 
stead of his usual position with Rose, 
in the right) we felt that these psy- 
chological tactics would unsettle Rex, 
and they did. Added to that, the net 
man would completely turn his back 
on the receiving Aussie until his part- 
ner was ready to serve, then would 
suddenly switch around facing him. 
It all added up to the fact that both 
Rex and Lew, but particularly Rex, 
never knew whether we would stay 
where we were or cut across. As the 
match progressed, their play became 
more ragged, and we ran out winners, 
6-2, 6-4, 6-4. We held our service 
throughout the match and the Aussies 
dropped theirs four times. 

The newspapers and public gave the 
Australian selectors a terrific roasting, 
but we were happy at going into the 
final day with = two to one lead. It 
meant that we had only to win one 
rubber while the Cup holders had to 
win both. 


Trabert vs. Hoad 


My match against Lew Hoad was 
first on the third day’s program, and I 
felt I was playing well enough to win. 
I knew it was going to be a battle of 
power tennis with big serves and net 
attacks dominating play. I was satis- 
fied with my serving and felt that I 
was returning serves as well as I had 
since Forest Hills. With these factors, 
I figured I'd have the edge on Lew, 
who was now in the position where he 
had to win to keep the match alive 
for Australia. 








Press 


Consol. 


Aust. 


Dolly Seixas (left) and Shauna Trabert 
during one of the warm summer days 


of the Challenge Round. 


The sky was overcast and since it 
felt like rain might come any time, 
we both had our spikes out with us. 
Lew won the toss and started service 
which he won, and then I equalized 
by taking mine. Without going into 
each detail, let’s just say that the first 
set soon showed what it eventually 
turned out to be . . . a marathon based 
on the ability of each player to hold 
his service. Game by game rolled by 
with each of us threatening to take 
the other’s serve, only to see the ser- 
ver reel off either aces or pretty fast 
ones and save the game. 

Halfway through the set rain had be- 
gun to drizzle, and although it wasn’t 
affecting either of us at this stage, it 
promised to make things uncomfort- 
able if it got any worse. In the 24th 
game Lew got his break when, at 30- 
all, I served a double fault to give him 
his third set point. I knocked up the 
next ball too high and Lew cracked 
the smash for a winner that gave him 
the first set, 13-11. It had taken just 
under an hour to play and it meant 
a lot to both of us. 


As we started the second set, we 
were both slipping around on_ the 
greasy surface and I knew I'd soon 


have to ask for spikes. Lew again 
started off by taking his own service 
and I evened with mine. He went to 
two-one and then, although I felt I 
was still serving well, he cracked his 
returns so hard that I lost my serve 
to give him a vital break and a 3-1 
lead. He made no mistake about win- 
ning his service to lead 4-1. At this 
stage, after I took a heavy fall on the 
baseline at game point, I asked for 
spikes and got permission to wear 
them. I immediately felt the difference, 
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Lew Hoad and Vic Seixas (front) march into the arena while their captains, 
Harry Hopman and Billy Talbert, follow them onto the court. 


as I could feel firmer on my feet and 
was more confident going into the net 
for my volleys. 

Down 2-5, I had a struggle when 
Lew got a set point at 30-40 but got 
out of the difficulty to make it 5-3 
with Hoad’s service coming up. | 
thought the crowd would burst from 
excitement when | had him down 15- 
40 with a chance of breaking through 
and evening the score. But I’ve got 
te pay Lew full credit for his next four 
points. He immediately served two 
aces and forced two errors from me 
to take the second set, 6-3. 

I’ve never underestimated the kid’s 
wonderful game. but this day he 
seemed to be playing such tough ten- 
nis that it was hard to realize he was 
only 19 and playing in his first Davis 
Cup Challenge Round. But this was no 
time to start admiring my opponent. 
When the third set began, I had first 
service for the first time in the match 
and, although I’m making no excuses, 
it’s certainly no fun following a guy 
whose service is as strong as Lew’s all 
through the match. 

The first three games went with the 
service and then I took Hoad’s service 
for the first time. It was a great feeling 
and ample reward for keeping at the 
kid until he cracked, as I felt sure 
he would. That gave me a 3-1 lead, 
and my own which followed gave me 
41. 

The rain was falling pretty badly 
now, and people in the stands were 
huddled under newspapers, coats and 
umbrellas. But no one left the stand. 
You could feel the tension out on the 
centre court and I was wondering how 
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it would affect the kid as 1 was over- 
hauling him. Although I knew he was- 
n't too happy about wearing spikes (if 
he had been, he would have put them 
on when I did in the second set) a 
couple of slides and falls made him 
decide that it was safer to use them. I 
had increased my first service speed 
and was getting them in so that I 
really began to feel I was getting on 
top. We held serves until I broke Lew 
again at 5-2 to take the set. 

Coming back onto the court after 
the rest, I realised how badly the sur- 
face was being cut up with the rain 
and spikes. 

I started off by taking my service 
and Lew did the same—1l-l. Again I 
won mine to lead and then, just as he 
did in the third set, Lew lost his ser- 
vice in the fourth game and I had a 
3-1 lead. That was the only break in 
this set and, with each game see-saw- 
ing in such a way that kept the crowd 
on the edge of their seats, I levelled 
the set score at 2 all by winning the 
fourth, 6-3. 

But now Lew had the first serve 
again. However, I’d cracked his serve 
three times in the last two sets and 
hadn’t lost mine once, so I had every 
reason to feel confident as I shaped up 
to take his heavy ball. And heavy balls 
they were in more senses than one. 
The court was so wet and the air it- 
self was so thoroughly dripping that 
the balls were like lead. You picked 
them up and water seemed to ooze out 
of them ... you looked up to swing 
overhead at your services and drops 
sprinkled over your face and eyes. It 
was uncomfortable all right, but just 


as uncomfortable for one as the other, 

The fifth set opened tensely and ] 
was hoping for a sign of nervousness 
from Lew. But he wasn’t showing what 
must have been going on inside him. 
He started off by taking his service and 
the game of follow the leader was on 
again. I was holding my serves a bit 
easier than Lew was, and in my first 
five services, I lost only four points, 
So when Lew, who had held all his, 
went to a 6-5 lead I wasn’t unduly dis- 
turbed. I felt I would still tag him 
when he finally cracked. 


The twelfth game brought new balls 
on my service. Normally this is an ad- 
vantage, but to-day the new ball created 
a server’s hazard. After you’ve grown 
used to the heavy balls that you must 
hit approximately a yard further than 
you would dry ones (though of course 
the heavy ball pulls it into court) you 
have to make compensations when serv- 
ing with new dry balls. 


I guess I just didn’t make the right 
compensation. My first service was out, 
too long, and the second one. which 
I served as a kicker to hold it in, sat 
up the right height for Lew who hit a 
beautiful backhand winner. We rallied 
on the next point and I hit it out go- 
ing for a backhand volley. I was down 
0-30 and you could feel the atmosphere 
as 17,500 Aussies waited expectantly. 

The next point must have surprised 
them and I’m darned sure that what 
they did surprised me. Trying to get 
the right compensation onto the first 
service so that it would still be a good 
fast, long ball, I faulted. And then, de- 
termined not to give Lew a stand-up 
gift, I increased the length of my sec- 
ond ball and double-faulted. You could 
have heard the roar of the crowd at 
the Los Angeles city limits and I guess 
you couldn’t blame them. But they 
cheered the double fault! I’ve been 
playing a long while but I don’t ever 
remember a double fault at such a 
tense position in the vital singles of a 
big match being cheered. Let me say 


right now that I’ve found the Aussies, 
great people, but I felt they let their’ 


hopes for a home-town victory run 
away with their excitement just then. 
And I'll admit it hurt me. 

With three match points against me, 
I made sure my first ball got in. But 
Lew’s return, slightly slower than he 
had been playing, dropped at my feet 
as I came to the net and, as I tried to 
half volley it, it dropped into the bot- 
tom of the net. It was over. Lew 
Hoad had won the match, 13-11, 6-3, 
2-6, 3-6, 7-5. 

The newspaper critics, among whom 
were Frank Sedgman, Ken McGregor, 
Jack Crawford, Dinny Pails, Colin 
Long, Adrian Quist and Ted Schroe- 
der, called it the greatest Davis Cup 
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match they'd seen, which was some 
consolation. It was a tough match and 
to my mind was anyone’s game. We 
both had chances and .missed them. 
Each broke the other’s service three 
times and we each won the same num- 
ber of games. 

At this stage, the rain had just about 
soaked the court and was still falling. 
It was getting on towards five p.m., 
and with heavy clouds making the area 
dark, the referee, Cliff Sproule, agreed 
to a request from Hopman to postpone 
the remaining Seixas-Rosewall match 
until the next day. Bill Talbert agreed 
with the decision. 


Seixas vs. Rosewall 


Thursday, December 31st, saw a dif- 
erent picture as the warm morning sun 
had dried the court and everything 
looked much better. The surface had 
been rolled, and although there were 
still all the same bare spots, the surface 
seemed to be fairly even when Vic and 
Ken came onto the court to start the 
deciding singles. 

The position had changed from two 
days earlier when we held a 2-1 lead, 
but we were still confident that we 
could win. 

Despite the fact that Rosewall had 
beaten Vic on all four times in 1953, 
we knew how the Aussie could be beat- 
en and it was just a case of Vic carry- 
ing out the plan I had used. On top of 
this we felt that Ken’s nervousness on 
the first day would not have been im- 
proved by his being dropped from the 
doubles. But it seemed that young Ken 
had overcome his worries and was set 
on chalking up a fifth straight win 
against Vic and proving how wrong 





the selectors were in not playing him 
with Hoad in all three matches. 

Ken began service which he won at 
30. Then Vic had to fight to bring his 
back after being down 15-40. The vi- 
tal break came in the fourth game 
when Vic lost his at 30 and Rosewall 
had a 3-1 lead. The youngster kept 
this lead until 


5-2 with Vie’s serve 
coming up when the second break 
came. He served well with new balls 


but Rosewal!’s returns of service and 
ground strokes forced Vic into errors. 

Rosewall again started with his ser- 
vice. By now Seixas was standing in al- 





World Tennis 





The inside of the remodeled Kooyong clubhouse. 
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Photos, 
Vie Seixas finds the footing unsteady. 


Australian 


most on top of the service line to take 
the deliveries. Vic gambled on the 
fact that Rosewall’s service, which has 
been under strong criticism lately, 
would crack up under this forward 
movement and that he would either 
lose his nerve or double-fault. These 
tactics paid dividends for Vic in the 
second set, when he broke Ken’s ser- 
vice in the fourth game for the first 
time in the match. That gave him a 
3-1 lead and a good boost to his 
morale for he went on again to break 
the Aussie, in the seventh at love, then 
won his own service at love to take 
the set, 6-2. 

But Rosewall by this time had de- 
cided to counter Vic’s tactics and, tak- 
ing more time over his first serve, 
made sure that it had so much depth 
that Vic bustled himself into errors 
because of over-anxiety. Rosewall 
played steady, good tennis, with his 
passing shots and lobs working ac- 
curately. He won the last two sets 6-3, 
6-4, and the match by three rubbers 
to one. 

And so the Aussies retained the Da- 
vis Cup for 1953 to make it their 
fourth straight win since 1950. 

During the speeches that followed the 
presentation of the Cup, the Governor 
of Victoria. Sir Dallas Brooks (no re- 
lation to Sir Norman), said that:“... 
Wednesday was Hoad’s day . . . and 
to-day was Rosewall’s day!”. When I 
had to say a few words later, I said 
what I now end this story with .. . 
“Wednesday might have been Hoad’s 
day, and Thursday might have been 
Rosewall’s day . . . but I'll guarantee 
you that next year will be MY day.” 
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Many years ago, when Bill Tilden 
was in his prime, he used to write a 
column for AMERICAN LAWN TEN.- 
NIS entitled “Tilden’s Passing Shots.” 
It is with some temerity that we have 
adopted Bill’s tithe for we have neither 
his competence as a player nor his 
ability to analyze other players’ 
strokes and tactics. Yet, in all the 
many columns Tilden wrote under this 
heading, he was always honest with 
himself and with his readers. He 
pulled no punches but wrote of the 
game and its players as he saw it. 
If, as often happened, his views ran 
counter to those held by the overlords 
and satraps of the tennis world, Bill 
was never afraid of the consequences. 
This is not to say that your present 
columnist intends to comment only on 
controversial topics. But, by the same 
token, we shall not be afraid to write 
the truth as we see it. 


When Tilden died, many columns 
were written—some good and some 
bad—commenting on his career. In 
several of them the point was made 
that Bill was such a complete master 
of the game that he sometimes allowed 
an opponent to get a couple of sets 
up on him so that he could pull out 
all his bag of tricks for a dramatic 
finish. No question that Tilden loved 
the dramatic and perhaps, in an early 
round, he might ease up for a while 
to give himself some practice. But 
never, in all the important matches 
Tilden played—and we saw most of 
them—can we recall a single instance 
where he deliberately let a worthy 
opponent win a single game or a 
- single -point- that -he.-had not truly 
earned. Bill had such supreme confi- 
dence in himself and his powers that 
he respected his opponents’ abilities 
too, and welcomed the opportunity to 
match his skill and his wits against 
theirs. 

An instance of this ability to rally 
from an almost hopeless position oc- 
curred in the Wimbledon Challenge 
Round in 1921. Tilden, the defending 
champion, was an ill man as the 
tournament began and, side-lined dur- 
ing the two weeks’ play, had little 
opportunity to practice. His challen- 
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African, who in half an hour had Til- 
den two sets down. At this point it 
was Norton who let up, seemingly out 
of pity for the sick and helpless cham- 
pion, and Tilden managed to win the 
third set. Norton again took command 
and reached match point in the fourth 
but Tilden saved it with a drop-shot. 
Someone in the crowd, oblivious of 
Bill’s condition, shouted “Play the 
game, Tilden.” 
“Shut up!” but he was done. 
upset 


Norton shouted back, 
More 


over the incident than Tilden, 


The camera caught Tilden just as his 
racket hit the ball. 


he could not regain his touch. Bill 
won in the fifth set and fainted in 
the dressing room. 

Almost the exact opposite happened 
in the 1927 Wimbledon semi-final. 
Here Tilden won the first two sets 
from Cochet, had 5-1 in the third, 
and on his own service was 30-0 in 
the seventh game. But Cochet rammed 
Bill’s next cannonball back, won 
seventeen straight points, and despite 
every shot in Tilden’s arsenal, won 
the match. 


a a ee 


Commenting on our -World Rank- - 


ings which appeared in the November 
issue of World Tennis, Mary Hard- 
wick writes: “I feel that the major 
championships should be all important 

for today more than ever the 
players ‘pace’ themselves for the Davis 
Cup, Wimbledon, Forest Hills, Paris 
and the Australian Championships. . . 
Thus I rank Wimbledon No. 1... . 
Forest Hills No. 2, Australia No. 3 
. » « followed by Paris . . . Thus my 
men’s ranking would start off like 
this: Seixas, Trabert, Rosewall . . .” 
Quite an idea! But look what would 


ger was Brian Norton, a wiry South have happened under the “Hardwick 











System” some years back. In 1946 
it would have been—Petra, Kramer, 
Bernard, Bromwich; in 1948, Falken. 
burg, Gonzales, Parker, Quist; and in 
1951 Savitt, Sedgman, Drobny. Evi- 
dently the Wimbledon winner is not 
always the world’s best player. 


* o% Ok Ok 


Pancho Lona, the great Mexican 
impresario, also writes to ask why we 
did not include Melita Ramirez in 
our women’s ranking. True, Melita 
had some good wins in 1953 and took 
a set from Connolly in the Pan Ameri- 
can. But she played in none of our 
grass court events—in fact, according 
to Lona himself, she does not like to 
play on grass. Thus, for this year at 
least, she could not very well be 
placed above those girls who took 
their chances on all surfaces. 


* * * * 


It is natural, we suppose, to be 
chauvinistic about one’s own players 
but to stick one’s finger in another 
nation’s pie is, we think, out of order, 
In criticizing the tentative United 
States ranking, and by implication 
our World Ranking, Harry Hopman 
did neither himself nor Australia a 
service. Of course Harry occupies a 
unique position as, on the one hand, 
the Captain of the Australian Davis 
Cup team and, on the other, a work- 
ing newspaper reporter. This gives 
him the opportunity to conduct a 
“war of nerves” by comments de- 
signed to upset the morale of visiting 
players. That, Harry, as your country- 
men would say, is not cricket. 

Paul G. Sullivan, writing in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of December 
16, makes this trenchant comment. 
“Hopman, of course, has a right to 
his opinion, just as Americans have 
a right to theirs as to Hopman’s 
taste in making a statement on a mat- 
ter that obviously is none of his busi- 


ness—a statement, indeed, construable ‘ 


as tending to engender discord be- 
tween Uncle Sam’s two _ headliners. 
Especially at a time when they have 
traveled thousands of miles Down- Un- 
der with the very legitimate hope of 
retrieving the Cup for the nation 
whence it originated more than a 
half-century ago.” 

If Hopman’s comment calls forth a 
frown, we can only draw a smile from 
another bit of Australian news. Adrian 
Quist has checked on the Americans’ 
services and says they do not foot- 
fault. O tempora, O mores! Is this 
the same Adrian who, in 1938 and 
1939, was foot-faulted more consis- 
tently than any player before or 
since? 
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AUSTRALIAN TIDBITS 
by Jim Russell 


During the Victorian Champion- 
ships the Austrian selectors decided 
to add four more players to the Davis 
Cup squad of four already named. 
They were George Worthington (New 
South Wales), Neale Fraser (Vic- 
toria), Clive Wilderspin (Western 
Australia), and Roy Emerson (Queens- 
land). The four who had been named 
earlier and who were expected to be 
the final team were: Ken Rosewall 
(New South Wales), Lewis Hoad (New 
South Wales), Mervyn Rose (Victoria), 
and Rex Hartwig (Victoria). 

Dropping of Ian Ayre of Queens- 
land, at present ranked No. 4 in 
Australia, and the inclusion of Roy 
Emerson, 17-year-older from the same 
state, suggests that the selectors have 
decided to discard Ayre as a future 
prospect and are giving his state, 
Queensland, a consolation prize by 
including the youngster in the squad 
at the expense of Ashley Cooper, 
probably Austrialia’s best junior, who 
lives in Victoria. 

Worthington earned his place by 
wins over Seixas and Rose, while 
Wilderspin, by his five-set matches 
against Rosewall, and Neale Fraser, 
by taking the first two sets from Hoad 
in a five-setter in the Vicorian Cham- 
pionships before losing, were naturals 
for the squad. 

With professionals Sedgman and 
McGregor to assist in the practice 
and Harry Hopman as captain-mana- 
ger of the party, Australia has a 
neat line-up, not only for the 1953 
Challenge Round, but for a few years 
to come, whatever the result. 

Newspapers here are speculating 
openly on whether Mervyn Rose’s 
poor form in singles during the three 
State Championships recently held 
was not deliberate. It is suggested 
that he knows he will not be played 
in the Davis Cup singles, and with 
Rosewall and Hoad improving at each 
start and with Hartwig and Worthing- 
ton still advancing, there will soon be 
no place for him in Australia’s teams. 


The speculation goes on to suggest 
that if he is not chosen for an Austra- 
lian touring team for Europe and 
America next year he will be in a posi- 
tion to travel as a free-lance, with all 
the advantages that this form of 
tournament playing implies. 

There is a suggestion that Rose 
and Don Candy are planning to take 
such a free-lance trip next year but 
the only fly in the ointment would be 
Rose’s selection as an Australian rep- 
resentative. Hence the poor form, say 
the speculators. It will be interesting 
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to see how close to the mark the 
guessers are. 

There is every indication that the 
tour for Australian women to Wimble- 
don in 1954 has had the skids put 
under it. Although the L.T.A.A. had 
practically committed itself to the trip, 
the return of Harry Hopman, who 
has advised against the tour officially 
and has continued the opposition in 
his daily column in the Melbourne 
Herald, has had its effect on the head 
body. Nell Hopman, who has just 
returned from managing Maureen 
Connolly and Julie Sampson for the 
Southern Californian Association on 
their European jaunt, is strongly op- 
posed also and names 1955 as the 
best year for the tour. 

It would be unfortunate if the tour 
were delayed another year for Austra- 
lia has only one woman player of world 
class at the moment, Mrs. Thelma 
Long. If a team were sent next year, 
Mrs. Long would be invaluable as a 
player and manageress, whereas if an- 
other year were allowed to lapse she 
might then have dropped out of world 
class and Australia’s young women 
would have to face the overseas play- 
ers at a disadvantage. 





REVISED WORLD RANKINGS 
by Edward C. Potter 


The outstanding event of what we 
may call the “post-season” competition 
in Europe, South America and Aus- 
tralia was the unrivalled superiority of 
Lewis Hoad. The young Australian 
not only won all three State Cham- 
pionships, at Brisbane, Sydney and 
Melbourne, beating Hartwig twice and 
Rosewall twice but also beating Tra- 
bert and Seixas in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round, thus cementing another 
victory for his country. 

Trabert, who lost the deciding match 
fought to the last stroke and thereby 
made up for his earlier loss to Hoad 
at Sydney. But in spite of this and 
Tony’s loss to Hartwig at Melbourne, 
Trabert’s wins over the two Belgians 
and over Rosewall in the Challenge 
Round still leave the United States 
Champion at the head of the list, 
though by a slimmer margin. 

Rosewall, with two losses to Hoad 
and one to Hartwig, maintained his 
superiority over Seixas but fell away 
from his number two position with a 
bad loss to Trabert in the Challenge 
Round. Seixas had a miserable show- 
ing with losses to Worthington, Bri- 
chant, Hoad and Rosewall twice. 

Drobny beat Bergelin at Baden-Bad- 
en, won the British Hard Court title 
in a mediocre field except for young 
R. K. Wilson, England’s rising star, 
and also lost to Larsen at Rio. 





For the remainder of the list there is 
little change, losses about balancing 
wins. However, Mulloy’s losses at Ca- 
racas and Colombia and, at the year- 
end, in the Sugar Bowl combined with 
Hartwig’s Australian successes, are 
damaging cnough to cause a change in 
the number ten spot. 

Among the ladies, Angela Mortimer’s 
victories in the British Covered Court 
and Torquay events, move her up to 
eighth place above her compatriot, 
Helen Fletcher, whom she beat in the 
semi-final at Queen’s Club. 

The revised rankings are: 


Men 

M. Anthony Trabert (US) 
Lewis Hoad (Australia) 
Kenneth Rosewall (Australia) 
E. Victor Seixas (US) 
Jaroslav Drobny (Egypt) 
J. Edward Patty (US) 
Kurt Nielsen (Denmark) 
Arthur D. Larsen (US) 
Mervyn Rose (Australia) 
Rex Hartwig (Australia) 


— 
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Women 

Maureen Connolly (US) 
Doris J. Hart (US) 
Shirley J. Fry (US) 

A. Louise Brough (US) 
Margaret O. DuPont (US) 
Dorothy H. Knode (US) 
Thelma Long (Australia) 
Angela Mortimer (GB) 
Helen Fletcher (GB) 
Althea Gibson (US). 
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THE TENNIS QUIZ 
by 
DeWitt C. Redgrave, Jr. 


Questions 

1. What two tennis stars were in- 
strumental in bringing ice hockey to 
the U.S. many years ago? 

2. What well known Davis Cup 
player is a chronic nervous sufferer 
before an important match? 

3. A great figure in British Wight- 
man Cup history was killed in an 


automobile accident in February, 1953. .: 


She played against our Wightman Cup 
team in 1924, 1926, 1929 and 1931; 
was captain of her team in 1931 and 
non-playing captain in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. Can you name her? 

4. One Australian won four times 
at Wimbledon and two Australians 
have each won twice. Name the three 
players. 

5. Name the authors of the fol- 
lowing books on tennis: 

How to Win at Tennis. 

Off the Racket. 

c. Match Play and Spin of the 
Ball. 

d. Tennis. 

e. Tennis is my Racket. 

(Answer on Page 64) 
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THE FRED PERRY SERVE 


As Described by Billy Talbert 


Frame 3: The wind-up. 





Frame 5: The wrist break. 


Notice the flexibility of the wrist and 
the position of the racket head in the 
2nd and 3rd frames. Graduating from 
the Ist to the 6th frame (the moment 
of impact) the weight is continually 
shifting upward to give maximum 
power to the hit. Perry rises on his 
toes, shifting his weight by means of 
his knees, to get maximum force. 

The enormous elbow bend and 
wrist snap are clearly visible in frames 
4 and 5. At the moment of impact, the 
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Frame 6: The hit. 





line from racket to toes is almost 
straight. The curleque described by 
the racket head in frame 6 is possible 
only through a flexible wrist. 


The action of the racket during the 
follow-through indicates the serve has 
little spin. Perry’s right foot has 
swung toward the court in an action 
typical of many of the big players. 


Perry’s feet are not planted as far 
apart as those of players who have 





Frame 7: The follow-through. 





Frame 4: The elbow bend. 





Scholastic Coach 
finish. 


Frame 8: The 


truly big serves—Kramer or Gonzales. 
The action is somewhat restrained in 
comparison with the all-out deliveries 
typical of Vines or Trabert. 

Perry’s serve was  medium-Rard 
among the top players and was noted 
mainly for its deception and_place- 
ment. The whole was carried out more 
quickly than the round-house deliveries 
of Budge or Stoefen. Like all fine 
players, he averaged at least 65-70% 
of his first serves in the court. 
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A SHORT STORY 


(Just as the journalistic style of 
writing started a new trend in short, 
clipped phrases, so the new “romance” 
magazines will start a new style in 
short stories. This is a tennis story as 
written by an author who was a con- 
stant reader of “True Story,” “True 
Confessions” and “True Romances.” ) 


* * . 


I am so ashamed of the past! I am 
writing down my true story in the 
hopes that other young girls, as wild 
and headstrong as I was, may read 
this. Perhaps they will learn from my 
lesson to save themselves from the 
heartache and agony I went through. 

I was going to play mixed doubles 
with Bart Van Boren. I knew that 
what I was doing was wrong. My 
mother and my friends had all warned 
me, but I was a headstrong, impulsive 
girl. I had fiery blue eyes, a pert 
nose, warm honey-colored hair that 
was naturally wavy, and a trim figure. 
My friends had always told me | was 


beautiful. Bart, they had warned me, 


was no good for me. He was left- 
handed and he insisted on playing the 
forehand court. I had never played the 


backhand side, and if I gave in to Bart, 


they said, it would wreck my ranking. 
But my hot temper was my undoing. 
The more they warned me, the less | 
heeded them. I mocked them and my 
blue eyes flashed fire as I went my own 
reckless way. 

Bart Van Boren and I walked on the 
court for our first match. Bart was 
dressed in cool white. His brown hair 
waved gently, muscles rippled in his 
broad shoulders and his deep gray 
eyes were intense and burning. I felt 
a sudden panic as I walked over to the 
backhand court. Was I doing the 
wrong thing? Should I have listened 
to my family? Was I, perhaps, making 
a fatal, irrevocable mistake? Then 
Bart gave me a warm smile and I felt 
pierced to the depths of my soul. No, 
I thought, I can play the backhand 
side. I’ll show them all! 

My white pique dress was newly 
pressed and starched. My brown hair 
fell in soft felds to my shoulders. My 
eyes were shining and I thought now 
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only of victory. In the innermost re- 
cesses of my heart, I knew Bart Van 
Boren and I were a good mixed 
doubles team. I cast my eyes over the 
net towards our opponents. We were 
playing Peter Rogers and Gwethyn 
Gaynor. Peter was walking in easy 
long strides to the baseline. His blue- 
black hair caught the glints of the sun 
and his strong brown arms held the 
racket firmly. My heart beat loudly as 
I realized now the danger I was in. 
Peter was bold and fearless at the net. 
His strong lithe body and his impulsive 


nature meant a vigorous attacking 
game with vicious net thrusts and 
powerful overheads. Could I handle 


him? My confidence wavered. 

Gwethyn was wearing a soft white 
shirt and tailored shorts that fitted the 
lovely curves of her body. Her green 
eyes shot me questioning glances as 
she sized me up. Gwethyn had far 
more experience than I. She was a 
mature woman and I was just a young 
and foolish girl. Gwethyn had com- 
peted in the major tournaments year 
after year. She and Peter had played 
doubles together many a time. His 
blue-black hair set off her lovely golden 
curls, just as his tanned brown body 
set off her fair delicate coloring. They 
made an attractive daring team, with 
his bold thrusts and her gentle lobs 
and passing shots. 

I compared myself to Gwethyn. She 
had the advantage in experience, but 
I had youth and a sturdy young body, 
and I was eager to fight. No, I thought, 
Gwethyn cannot intimidate me with 
her flaming confidence any more. 

The referee now climbed into the 
chair. He was Rex Bradford, a man I 
knew only slightly. He was wearing 
a light gray summer suit and a crisp 
panama hat that shielded him from the 
sun. Rex had a booming deep voice 
that thrilled me with its clear calls. 
Little though I knew Rex Bradford, I 
had heard many a time of his ingrained 
honesty and clear sharp eyes. Now, as 
he watched me warm up, his eyes 
twinkled with friendliness. When we 
would begin, the same eyes would 
harden up and would follow the ball 


with strong intensity. 





Sf I give in te Earl... ‘ 


Bart Van Boren came up to me. His 
strong hand fell lightly on my 
shoulder, and | looked up at him, my 
blue eyes searching his gray ones, 
Our eyes met, and in that second, a 
look of understanding passed between 
us. 

“Are you ready?” he said huskily. 

[ nodded, barely able to speak. | 
felt my blood pulsating inside of me 
and my fingers tingled with excitement. 
Bart Van Boren and I could do it! I 
walked over to the net with a calmness 
that disguised my inner turmoil. 

Bart was ready to serve. He ran 
his hands through his wavy brown 
hair and his gray eyes sparkled. He 
tossed the ball in the air. I could see 
each muscle tightening in his arm as 
he whipped the racket forward. All 
Bart’s tremendous power was unleashed 
as he hurled a cannon ball into the 
forehand court. 

“Fault,” said Rex Bradford, in his 
clear deep tones. 

Bart again threw up a ball, this 
time giving it a heavy spin that made 
it bounce crazily toward Gwethyn. 

“Double-fault.” said Rex. 

My heart pounded violently against 
my chest. I felt a suffocating sensa- 
tion. Perhaps my parents had been 
right after all. I was so young and 
heedless, so sure of my youth. Bart 
had to snap out of it! 

Bart was now serving to Peter. Peter 
was crouching low like a tiger ready 
to spring. The hard masculine bones 
of his face gave him a stern and re- 
lentless expression. His eyes flickered 
slightly toward me, warning me. Then, 
like a flash, Bart served. and before I 
could realize what had happened, 
Peter had lunged with his forehand 
and had hit the ball past me and into 
my alley. I looked silently at Peter 
for a moment, searchingly. I said 
nothing. 

“Love-thirty,” said Rex. 

Bart flicked a drop of perspiration 
off his brow. He gazed at Gwethyn, 
and he seemed suddenly in a blinding 
flash to see her weakness. His heavy 
lefthanded slice came into her back- 
hand. Gwethyn turned her soft young 
body sideways and with gleaming eyes, 
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she raised a lob over my head. Quickly, 
| ran to the other side while Bart 
rushed in for the kill. He flicked the 
ball with a snap of his firm tanned 
wrist. Then, with sudden and frighten- 
ing speed, Peter rushed over to the ball 
and whipped it between us. I gazed 
at Bart, but his gray eyes seemed to 
avoid my blue ones. A feeling of shame 
overcame me. Had I but listened to 
my friends! 

“Love-forty,” came out in low boom- 
ing tones. 

Once again Bart served to Peter. 
Recklessly, Peter stepped in to take the 
ball on the rise. I could hear Bart’s 
feet pounding behind me. Bart scooped 
the ball up in a half-volley. Gwethyn, 
trim and cool at the net, firmly hit the 
ball toward me. I struggled to get my 
racket up in time. My handle grazed 
the ball and the point was theirs. Bart 
had lost his serve! 

As we changed courts, I gently 
admonished Bart, my pleading eyes 
searching his. “Serve to Peter’s back- 
hand,” I said, “and hit the ball deeply 
to keep them back.” 

Bart looked at me queerly but said 
nothing. His shoulders hunched up 
ever so slightly and he walked to his 
position in the forehand court. 

Peter and Gwethyn took the next 
five games. I turned to Bart, my eyes 








flooding with tears. “We must do 
something,” I said softly. 

Bart’s hair was rumpled, and tired 
lines of exertion were appearing on his 
face. “Don’t worry, kid,” he said, 
“they haven’t licked us yet.” 


My heart bounded with renewed 
confidence. Bart and I could still do 
it! 

Bart served the first game of the 
second set. Gwethyn and Peter hit 
both their returns in the net. Gwethyn’s 
full, lower lip pouted sullenly, and 
Peter shrugged his broad shoulders 
as Rex’s deep voice boomed, “They 
lead, 1-0, in the second set.” 

Bart clapped his hand on my 
shoulder and I looked joyously up 
into his tanned good-looking face. ! 
turned to the gallery, sought out my 
mother’s face, and smiled confidently, 
my lips parting to reveal my shiny. 
white teeth. I walked to the other 
side of the court, conscious of my 
bold young strides. 

Alas! Young confidence never takes 
into account mature wisdom. Peter 
and Gwethyn were rapidly scoring, 
shaking our faith in ourselves. Des- 

rately, as a last straw and seeking 
in some way to save ourselves, I be- 
gan to come in on my serve. Bart 
and I, both gasping for breath and 





heaving deep sighs, fought valiantly. 

I could see the end coming rapidly. 
My eyes blinked back the tears as | 
heard Rex Bradford’s voice intone: 

“They win, 6-0, 6-1.” 

Suddenly, I could hold it back no 
longer. I gave Bart Van Boren a cool 
glance that meant everything was 
over. I rushed toward my mother, my 
shoulders heaving and my bosom swel- 
ling with uncontrollable sobs. 

“You were right, mother,” I said, 
“he’s no good, but I wouldn’t listen 
to you. I’m sorry, mother, forgive 
me!” 

I looked up at her, my blue eyes 
full of tears. 

“My own darling,” she said, “of 
course your mother forgives you.” 
Her sweet lined face smiled gently, 
and her wrinkled kind hands patted 
my young head. 

I learned a lesson from my experi- 
ence with Bart. For weeks I had to 
endure the laughter and sneers of my 
friends, but time heals everything. 
People have forgotten my mistakes, 
and even my mother no longer men- 
tions it. Now that I am playing 
doubles with Peter, I think back with 
a sigh to the wild young days of yes- 
teryear when, heedless of everyone’s 
advice, I played mixed doubles with 
Bart Van Boren. 
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THE PRO TOUR 


A THREE DAY ACCOUNT 


by Hugh Stewart 





Charles Brandt 


The Sedgman Serve 


January 2 


Frank Sedgman arrived today, hav- 
ing flown in from Australia on a 
tight schedule that made little allow- 
ance for weather delays. Jack Kramer 
heaved a sigh of relief, as did his 
three opponents. Now there were only 
eighty-seven other minor worries. 

Jake has had his problems in the last 
few weeks, the least of which was lin- 
ing up the players. There was the pro- 
gram, advance publicity in newspapers, 
radio and TV, arranging transporta- 
tion, insurance, canvas, a truck and a 
suitable, competent and __ intelligent 
young man to drive it, and a hundred 
and one urgent phone calls every hour. 

The pros will open tomorrow at the 
Garden and the only other little worry 
left is that of the gate. 


January 3 


Opening Night started off like a 
firecracker when Don Budge played 
impeccable tennis to take a 3-0 lead 
with point for 4-0 against Pancho 
Seguro. Don’s groundstrokes were ag- 
gressive and beautifully hit. He was 
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forcing the play like a champion, 
while little Pancho ran side to side in 
a vain effort to get to Don’s balls. 

Don’s overhead was the one shot 
that seemed uncertain, and Pancho 
lobbed to perfection. Segura’s great 
fight and big heart showed in the num- 
ber of “impossible” returns that he 
made. By the end of the first set, Don 
was tiring and it was evident that 
Pancho would win the match. 

Don played the first four games so 
well that as soon as he gets into better 
condition he'll be beating the other 
guys in the “Pro sets.” In the smaller 
cities, the pros will play only one long 
set of eight games. Stamina will count 
for much less and Don will be playing 
on more even terms. 

Segura has always been a gallery 
favorite. He is such an eager-beaver 
and tries so hard for every ball that 





& Eric Winberg 
Don Budge and his secret weapon. 


the crowds cheer him as much for 
his spirit as for his game. But this 
evening Don’s magnificent aggressive 
attack had every tennis player in the 
crowd cheering for him, and the old 
bone-crusher seemed to be a magnet 
for applause. 

The second match seemed anti-cli- 
matic in the first set. Sedgman played 
an aggressive brand of tennis that 
was almost errorless, while Gonzales 
missed his first serves, netted a num- 
ber of backhand returns and piled up 


his, errors by missing seven or eight 
easy volleys. 

Then, at 5-4 in the second set for 
Sedgman, with his own serve coming 
up, Pancho picked up his game and it 
was obvious that Frank was beginning 
to tire from his long trip. The end of 
the second and the whole third set was 
a perfect exhibition of thrilling and 
beautifully played tennis. Pancho 
would get down 0-40 on his own serve 
and knock off three aces! His back. 
hand return of serve began to click, 
Both players were hitting sharply and 
aggressively, but the points were long! 
Instead of placements and errors with 
the points going too fast to keep track, 
they were hitting hard and still keep- 
ing the ball in play. 

At least four times Sedgman caught 
Gonzales on perfect lobs. Both men 
were equally strong off the ground and 
the net, but Pancho’s tremendous ser- 
vice gave him the edge. There is no 
doubt that he has the biggest serve in 
the game today. 

Pancho served first and always had 
the game lead in the third set. Several 
times he was down 0-30 or 0-40 but 
he never lost it. From 5-4 on, every 
ad for Pancho on Sedgman’s serve was 
a match point. Pancho had five of 
them before he was able to win it, 
13-11. 

The doubles featured the Panchos 
versus Sedgman and Kramer, with the 
former winning easily in a “Pro set,” 
8-2. Sedgman lost his serve twice and 
Kramer couldn’t seem to hit his vol- 
leys in the center. The two Panchos, 
particularly Segura, were on their toes 
and sharp as a tack through the match. 


January 4 


Sedgman opened the second night 
with a brilliant exhibition of hitting. 


Brandt 


Gonzales hits a low backhand volley. 
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His opponent, Don Budge, kept Frank 
on the run in the first set with his 
cannonball groundstrokes. But Frank 
proved to be so quick and_ tireless 
that Don couldn't keep up with him in 
the second set. Sedgman was _ unbe- 
lievable in the last few games, turn- 
ing apparent winners into placements 
for himself. 

The tournament finals between the 
two Panchos was as thrilling a match 
as has ever been played in the Garden. 
The winner was to receive $4,000 as 
compared with a $2,500 pittance for 
the runner-up. In other words, $1,500 
was riding on the match! 

Big Pancho started off erring on 
his backhand. Early in the first set, he 
fell to the canvas and _ twisted his 


THE PROS 


Pancho Segura 

I pick Pancho Gonzales to win the 
Pro Tour. This is not the general 
opinion. Most people would give Sedg- 
man the edge and would place Gon- 
zales, myself and Budge behind him in 
that order. My reasons are based on 
actual experience against both men. 

I feel I can do well against Sedg- 
man. I like to play against that style 
of play. But Gonzales is a different 
story. When I play him, either he 
aces me or my returns are not deep or 
long enough. His serve is better than 
Sedgman’s. Frank serves well when he 
is in front, but not when the match 
gets tight. Both Pancho’s first and 
second serves catch me returning short. 

As for Budge, I don’t think because 
of his age that he will improve. The 
younger players will definitely have 
the edge over Don in the steady night- 





Brandt 


Tournament promotor Jack Kramer 
introduces Segura and Budge. 


World Tennis 


ankle. For three or four games, he was 
at a definite disadvantage. After he 
stopped to have it taped, he regained 
his confidence and began to pour it on. 

All through the second and third set, 
both Panchos gave it their all. Gon- 
zales averaged one or two aces a 
game! Segura was miraculous off the 
ground, returning everything he could 
reach hard and deep. One time he 
reached set point on Gonzales’ second 
serve and the big boy served a clean 
ace! 

At four-all in the third, two unex- 
pected volleying errors on Segura’s 
part gave Gonzales the critical service 
break. Two minutes later, the match 
was over and Big Pancho was $4,000 
richer, 


PICK ’EM 
A 4 
after-night tournaments. 

1 feel 1 have a good chance to win 
myself. I’m definitely better on clay 
than indoors, so I'll be playing under 
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Thre well-known tennis spectators on 
Opening Night—(l. to r.) Jim Bur- 


chard, Mercer Beasley and Arthur Daley. 


a handicap. I’m best on a slow surface 
where I have more of a chance to re- 
trieve and to lob offensively. 


Pancho Gonzales 


I’ll pick myself to win the tour. It’s 
a fifty-fifty chance between Sedgman 
and Segura for second place. The 
worst thing that Frank could do from 
his point of view was to beat me so 
badly at Wembly. I’m after him, now. 

Don Budge is past his prime and 
will not be able to win enough matches 
to put him ahead of any of the others. 
The tour will be one in which stamina 
counts. I am in good condition now 
and feel that I can serve better than I 
did in England where I double-faulted 
far too often. I didn’t have enough re- 
cent tournament experience, but I'll be 
getting it now! 


Don Budge 


1 can’t pick the one man who will 
win the tour, but I'll say it’s between 
Sedgman and Gonzales. That 
mean that I won’t be in there fighting, 
and I'll be playing each night as well 
as I can. Besides, | have a secret wea- 
pon (My shorts! ). 


doesn’t 
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Littl Pancho shows Big Pancho “how 
I kill ’em on the Tour.” 


Jack Kramer 


Sedgman is my choice to win the 
tour. His best may not be better than 
Gonzales’ best, but night after night, 
Frank’s greater concentration and bet- 
ter condition will show up against 
Pancho’s. 

For second place, I'd give Gonzales 
the edge over Segura. He has the 
physical strength and a _ better all- 
around game. However, Segura will 
try hard every night whereas Gonzales 
will have his ups and downs. Budge, 
in the beginning, will have to fight 
physical condition. If he wins his 
match the first night, he might stiffen 
up for the second. 

But I believe that no one will win 
over 45% of their matches—i.e., no 
one will win 45 out of 100 tourna- 
ments. No player will have the same 
opponent two nights in a row; add to 
this that every ten days, after examin- 
ing the records, the seedings can be 
changed. Under these circumstances, 
I don’t believe that anyone can hold to 
his highest plane of play. The con- 
stant let-down of winning will enable 
Segura and Budge to get their quota 
of victories. 


RESULTS 

Seguro d. Don Budge, 
Frank Sedgman, 
Sedgman- 


First Night. Pancho 
6-4, 6-2; Pancho Gonzales d. 
3-6, 11-9, 13-11; Segura-Gonzales d. 
Kramer, 8-2. 

Second Night. Sedgman d. Budge, 6-4, 6-2; 
Gonzales d. Segura, 7-9, 6-4, 6-4. 
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PUT MORE POWER 
AND ACCURACY 
IN YOUR SWING 


Revolutionary, New 
SPALDING SYNCRO-STROKE 
Racket transmits full force 
of blow to ball 


cotronenn mcmama — 





MORE, POWER — In ordinary rackets the center of grav- 
ity is approximately at A, dissipating part of the swing 
power to the player’s hand. By adding weight with an 
extra laminated strip at top of bow, tapering at shoulders, 
(C to D) Spalding has moved the “sweet spot” to approxi- 
mately B. Thus, the full force of the swing is transmitted 
to the ball. 


MORE ACCURACY — With the “sweet spot’ in the center 
of the strings, shots will be more accurate because of 
the improved balance. 


Other famous Spalding rackets in 
a wide range of prices. 


CPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN TENNIS 





I WAS A BALLBOY 
by Jerry Cogan, Jr. 


A ballboy is like a butler. If he is good, no one notices 
him. One is conscious of him only if he fumbles a bal] 
or drops a hot platter of soup. Like the perfect servant, 
he tries to be as inconspicuous as possible while perform. 
ing his functions efficiently. Everyone remembers. the 
hallboy who bounced the ball to the player and accidentally 
hit him in the chest, or the little fellow who stared 
dreamily from his post at the net until the umpire gruffly 
woke him from his reveries. Only a few are conscious 
of the fact that this same little man may pick up 200 
balls in a five-setter, working at top speed, and can aver. 
ave as many as 6,000 balls during the ten days of the 
National Championships. 

I ballboyed at Forest Hills until 1953 when I started 
pushing toward 6 feet, at which time I reluctantly retired 
and settled down to write my reminiscences. I found that, 
as a Stadium Court ballboy, I had worked the court for 
almost every known player in the game. 

One of the most exciting matches at which I ever ball- 
hoyed was the Gonzales-Schroeder finals in 1949. Pancho 
was down two sets to none and came back to win in a 
close five-setter. I got hit by one of Gonzales’ aces and 
thought they would have to carry me off the court. Ted 
was a tough one to ballboy for. After he would finish 
putting away a ball at net, he would wheel around and 
look either at me or some imaginary object directly over 
my left shoulder. I never knew whether to throw the ball 
to him or not. Half the time, after I threw it, I was 
afraid that he hadn’t meant me to and that I would clonk 
him accidentally in the eye. 

It has been a long time since I saw Earl Cochell, but 
[ shal] never forget him. I was working the court with 
john Leede, who is 6’4”. Cochell was annoyed, and as 
the match progressed, Cochell got angrier. Finally he 
turned around and whipped his racket at Leede. Johnny 
picked it up and threw it right back at Earl! The news 
spread from the Stadium to the field courts as fast as 
the hallboys could tell it, and Leede became the idol of 
every rising young scooper at Forest Hills. 

I hated to work the net when Billy Talbert was serv- 
ing. He wanted his balls cleared only if they came within 
a certain distance of the service line. When a ball would 
roll in his court area on his first serve, I would stand 
there mumbling, “Yes, no, yes, no, yes.” Eventually, 
after what seemed like hours of hesitation, I would gather 
myself together for a quick dash for the ball, meanwhile 
sensing Billy’s eyes boring straight through the back of 
my head. But Billy always appeared like a general on 
the courts, and the ballboys willingly worked for him. 

The women were in a category by themselves. They 
always seemed glad to have the ballboys, and like the 
Aussies and most foreigners, they never made sarcastic 
remarks when the ballboys blundered. As a matter of 
fact, when Nancy Chaffee beat Louise Brough on the 
Stadium Court, she rushed over to where I was standing 
by the net, threw her arms around me and gave me 8 
big kiss! 

Although Beverly Baker never kissed me, she is also 
one of my favorites. The spectators may not know it, 
but the ballboy is supposed to clear the first fault only 
if the server so asks, Bev asked me never to remove the 
first ball. On set point for her in a big Stadium match, 
Beverly served a fault. The ball rolled onto the middle 
of the court while I stood motionless. 

“Ballboy, will you remove the ball,” said the umpire. 
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{ stood still. 

“Ballboy,” repeated the umpire over the microphone, 
“will you kindly remove the ball?” 

| heard murmurings from the gallery and had the 
sudden sensation that | was about to be stoned! | rushed 
across the court and picked up the ball. Beverly then 
served the next ball. lt was a fault and she lost the set. 
She immediately came up to me and told me that | was 
perfectly correct. 1 must admit that I then broke the 
ballboy non-partisan policy and wholeheartedly rooted 
for her to win. 

In 1952, | ballboyed for Gardnar Mulloy in the best 
match of the tournament, when he beat Ken Rosewall in 
the Grandstand Court to reach the semi-finals. Gar won 
the first set, then dropped the next two and seemed dead 
on his feet. After being behind 1-4 in the 4th, the half- 
dead Mulloy flagged himself into a five-set victory by 
mumbles and mutters audible only to the ballboys. 

The timing of the toss to the player separates the old- 
timer from the Nouveau Ballboy. Nowhere was this so 
apparent to the audience as when a ballboy tossed late 
to Dick Savitt. He went into a windmill motion that 
indicated to the whole Stadium that some uncoordinated 
being was on the court. 

Sid Schwartz’ sense of humor seemed to burst out just 
at the appropriate moment. Une day while | was pall- 
boying for him, | dropped a ball while running across 
the net and had to run back to pick it up. I resumed 
my post at the net with the horrible feeling that | had 
disrupted the continuity of the play. A few minutes 
later, Sid hit another ball into the net. He must have 
sensed my tenseness, for he shouted to me across the 
court, “Good luck, old boy!” 

I remember another time when for a short few minutes, 
| was the reluctant star of the show. I was working 
the opener of the Riggs-Kramer match in Madison Square 
Garden. It was a snowy night, and the tile off the canvas 
got wet. I rushed for a ball and to my horror, | landed 
tight on my head. Jack and Bobby rushed over to make 
sure I was still in one piece. As I arose, the gallery 
cheered me as if | had won the Pro title myself. 


When committee members at Forest Hills are ranked 
according to importance, the ballboy is just slightly lower 
than the locker room attendants. But not according to 
us! After the 1950 Larsen-Flam finals, a group of boys 
and girls ran up to us and asked us for our autographs. 
'm not sure whether they just liked our uniforms or 
whether they thought that we were the finalists. 

I have saved the piece de resistance for the last. This 
is the player who has struck fear into the hearts of every 
ballboy. When he plays a match, even the field court 
ballboys tremble in sympathy for the unfortunate scoopers 
who work on his court. | refer, of course, to Art Larsen. 


When Art was playing, | would try twice as hard to 
avoid the usual ballboy errors. I would stand on my 
toes, ready to cross the net on a second’s notice. Suddenly 
Art would wheel around, glare at me, and ask me why 
the I was hopping around. He also demanded that 
the ball be thrown perfectly to his right hand on the 
bounce. J missed it once during his finals against Flam, 
and he wouldn’t take a toss from me for two sets. And 
yet I had the most fun working for Art. Maybe it was 
because he liked the way | handed him cokes. 


I am not a ballboy any more. | have graduated to 
the sedentary ranks of the linesmen. I leave to my 
youthful compatriots the job of fumbling balls, hitting 
players accidentally and throwing the ball to the wrong 
baseline. I’ll miss the work, but I’m sure I can give 
enough bad calls as a linesman to make up for it. 
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whan be played kia bat 


And there’s particular satis- 
faction when he’s enjoyed the 
luxury of a fine court. Noth- 
ing stimulates play . . . en- 
hances playing skill . . . and 
underscores true competition 


like an excellent court. 


Among the finest tennis courts 
in the world today, the HAR- 
TRU IMPERIAL enjoys notable 
distinction for three very im- 
portant reasons: 


1 The HAR-TRU IMPERIAL foundation and surfacing 
produce a firm, resilient, dustless, glare-proof court 
proven worthy of championship play. 

2 The fast-drying qualities of the HAR-TRU IMPERIAL 
court, achieved through the structural design and sur- 
facing materials, assure maximum playing time—early 
in the spring, late in the fall. 

3 The HAR-TRU Imperial court affords maximum serv- 
ice with minimum maintenance. 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








The La Jolla Senior Headcourts 


by Ralph Trembley 


Southern California’s first national 
championship in tennis was held at La 
Jolla’s beautiful Beach and Tennis 
Club December 3-6, and the fact that 
all contestants were in their forties or 
above detracted neither from the ex- 
cellence of play nor the intense inter- 
est in the event. 

The Fifth Annual National Senior 
Hardcourt tourney appears to be La 
Jolla’s from now on following its suc- 
cessful stand here. Previously it was 
a mere addition to the regular hard- 
court finals at Burlingame, Salt Lake, 
Seattle, and such northern climes. 
Locally, it will replace the California 
Senior Veterans’ Championship during 
the winter at the Beach Club. 

Bill Maxwell, Bakersfield’s National 
Senior Men’s Singles Champion, won 
both singles and doubles honors, shar- 
ing the latter with Mel Gallagher, an 
erstwhile national veterans’ doubles 
titlist circa 1950 from Los Angeles. 
The singles win followed form perfect- 
ly, but the doubles saw this new team 
threat for national honors plow 


through both top-seeded John Sisson 
and Alan Herrington and second- 


ranked John Woodall and Dr. Gerald 
Bartosh. 


Lanky, muscular Maxwell not only 
looked like a youngster in his crew 


cut but played like one in overpower- 
Angeles by 7-5, 9-7, 


Hitting briskly off 


ing Sisson of Los 
scores in the fnale. 
both Maxwell matched Sisson’s 
steadiness when necessary, but the lat- 
ter’s ingenious passing shots kept the 
national titlist away from the volley 
court. In the final analysis, pace 
proved the difference in a well-played 
match. 


sides, 


Women’s singles gave promise of a 
great finals until top-ranked Mrs. Es- 
telle Kristensen Northridge turned her 
ankle in the early stages of a three- 
set win over Miss Dorothy De Vries, 
Los Angeles. The best she could do 
next day was to limp through a 6-2, 
6-3 loss to a second-seeded Marion 
Raful, Laguna Beach. The winner, an 
erstwhile carnival trapeze performer, 
was in excellent form. 





Lawrence Schiller 


Photos, 


Les Stoefen, the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club pro, presents the trophies to 
winner Marian Raful and runner-up Estelle Kristensen. 
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The National Senior Singles Champ, 
Bill Maxwell, annexed another 
national title. 


LA JOLLA SENIORS 


Senior Singles 

First Round. Robert Abnot d. Harold Mosier, 
6-4, 6-2; Lewis Bond d. Reginald Fleet, 6-1, 6-3: 
A. L. Van Zerbe d. George Goman, 6-3, 6-1; John 
Woodall d. E, M. Gaynor, 6-4, 6-3; Hubert Mau 
d. Gerald Boege, 6-2, 7-5; George Rice d. Mer- 
win Godfrey, 6-1, 6-4; Mel Gatlagher d. Bern- 
ard Mark, 6-0, 6-1; John Sisson d. Harry Smith, 
6-0, 6-1; Les Wanee d. Clarence Griffin, 6-1, 
6-4; R. W. Burbridge d. William McKinnon, 6-1, 
6-1; Ronald Brandon d. Elmer Griffin 6-1, 4-6, 
8-6; Marshall George d. Lowell Gilmore, 6-3, 
6-2; Toe Ciano d. Martin Cornica, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4. 
Second Round. R. Maxwell d. R. Abnot, 6-1, 
6-0; L. Bond d. A. Zerbe, 6-4, 8-6; J. Woodall 4. 
H. "Mau, 1-6, 6-1, 6-3; G. Rice d. M. Gallagher, 
6-4, 8-6; J. Sisson d. L. Wanee, 6-1, 6-0; R. Bur- 
bridge d. R. Brandon, default; M. George d. J. 
Busch d. F. Osthaus, 6-1, 


Ciano, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4; C. 
6-2 
Quarter-finals. Maxwell d. Bond, 6-3, 6-3; Wood- 
—- d. Burbridge, 6-1, 6-3; 





Semi-finals. M tasted “a Woodall, 6-1, 8-6; Sis- 
son d. George, 6-3, 6- 
Finals. Maxwell d. 


Senior Doubles 


Sisson, 7-5, 9-7. 


First Round. Maxwell-Gallagher d. Orcutt- 
Weckeriy, 6-Z, 6-1; Pedtey-Shoaf d. Fieet-Gil- 
more, 6-3, 6-3; Griffin-Griffin, 8-6, 5-7, 9-7; Wood- 
all-Bartosh d. Cress-Ranney, | , 8-3, 6-1; George- 
Mertes d. Cornica-Hill, 9-7, 6- 

Second Round. Sisson- 3 d. Andrews- 
Tilton, 6-0, 6-3; Mosier-Tavares d. Black-Smith, 
6-1, 6-0; Maxwell- Gallagher d. Pedley-Shoaf, 6-2, 


3-6, 6-3: Bg aa Griffin d. Burbridge-Osthaus, 
3-6, 6- Woodall-Bartosh d. Bunker- Reynolds, 
6- 4; Sanat Wanee d. George-Mertes, 1-6, 6-1, 
6. oa Busch-Rice d. Goman- Godfrey, 6-3, 6-3; 


Zerbe-Ciano d. Hutchinson-Keith, 6-3, 6-1. 





Quarter-finals. Sisson-Herrington d. Mosier- 
Tabares, 6-3, 6-4; Maxwell-Gallagher d. Griffin- 
Griffin, default; Woodall-Bartosh d. Abnot-Wanee, 
6-3, 6-2; Zerbe-Ciano d. Busch-Rice, 10-8, 3-6, 
6-2. 

Semi- finals. Maxwell-Gallagher d. Sisson-Her- 
rington, 6-2, 6-3; Woodall-Bartosh d. Zerbe-Ciano, 


2-6, 8-6, 7-5. 
Finals. Maxwell-Gallagher d. 
6-4, 3-6, 5-3 default. 
Women’s Senior Singles 
First Round. Dorothy De Vries d. Marjorie Jar- 
dine, default; Marion Raful d. Florence Morris, 
6-1, 6-1; Violet Walker d. Lillian Crawford, 6-2, 


Woodall-Bartosh. 


6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Estelle Kristensen d. Dorothy 
Nash, 6-0, 6-1; D. De Vries d. Juanita Busch, 
6-1, 6-2; M. Raful d. V. Walker, 6-1, 6-4; Allie? 


Wanee d. Blanche Robinson, 6-1, 6-1. 


Semi-finals. Kristensen | d. De Vries, 6-1, 5-7, 
6-1; Raful d. Wanee, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1. 
Finals. Raful d. Meg 6-2, 6-3. 


Women’s Senior Doubles 
First Round. Allridge-Horton d. Fleming- Phipps, 
7-5, 6-2; De Vries-Neubauer d. Gross-Morris, 6-1, 
6-2; Foster-Breden d. Busch-Baker, 6-2, 6-0; 
Wanee-Walker d. Crawford-Shoaf, 6-1, 6-0. 


Quarter-fina's. Kristensen-Robinson d. Steiner- 
Bond, 6-0, 6-0; De Vries-Neubauer d. Allridge- 
Horton, 6-2, 6-2; Wanee- Walker d. Alexander- 


Jenks, 6-0, 6-1 
6-3, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. De Vries-Neubauer d. 
Robinson, 6-3, 2-6, 6-1; 
Ketcham, 6-0 8-6. 
Finals. De Vries-Neubauer d. 
6-2, 9-7. 


; Bunker-Ketcham d. Foster-Breden, 


Kristensen- 
Wanee-Walker d. Bunker- 


Wanee- Walker, 
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Photos, Australian News & Inf 


Belgium’s Jackie Brichant reaches for a low backhand volley. 


THE U. 8S. DEFEATS BELGIUM, 4-1 


The Belgium-U.S. Davis Cup Tie 
was highlighted on the first day by 
Jackie Brichant’s fine victory over the 
U.S.’s Vic Seixas. In the other singles 
match, Tony Trabert had no trouble 
with Belgium’s Philippe Washer, de- 
feating him in straight sets. The latter 
was suffering from a bad shoulder and 
received several injections to deaden 
the pain before he played. 


After Vic’s loss to Brichant, the 


The doubles winners—Billy Talbert and 


Tony Trabert. 


World Tennis 


team unanimously decided to play 
Talbert in place of Seixas in the dou- 
bles. The Talbert-Trabert combination 
won over the Belgians in four sets. 
The partisan gallery displayed their 
feelings when, at 5-4 in the fourth set 
on Talbert’s serve, Billy served two 
doubles and the gallery cheered. 


On the third day, Trabert won easily 
over Brichant and took the 
measure of Washer in _ four 


Seixas 


sets. 


Philippe Washer played in spite of 
a bad arm. 


Philippe had announced that he would 
default if his teammate lost his singles. 
The Australian newspapers said that 
pressure was applied by Aussie ofh- 
cials who threatened to cancel his ex- 
hibitions if he defaulted. The captains 
were Pierre Geelhand for Belgium and 
Billy Talbert for the U.S. Ham Rich- 
ardson substituted as U.S. captain in 
the doubles, thus becoming perhaps 
the youngest captain in the history of 
the Davis Cup. 


Talbert reaches for pe overhead with Washer in the backcourt 
and Brichant at net. 








Gardnar Mulloy and Pat Todd work on 
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Sailing 
Between 
Sets 








their game in Colombia. 


Tennis On Long Island 





Johnny Nogrady talks with two of his pupils (Ron Holmberg 
and Dinnie Phipps) on the balcony of a private indoor court. 





Gorgeous Gussie 





Mary Louise Bruneau snaps Gussie Moran after a work-out 
at the Heights Casion. 


A Clinic in Australia 


A mass demonstration of a forehand drive 
(2nd girl, 4th row) hitting a back 
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Hilda Herrera 


Art and 


The Fabulous Palmers 


Art Larsen and Hal Burrows enjoying the 
South American scenery. 





Victoria (8), Patsy (12), Paul (11) and little Abigail (5) 
took most of the trophies at he Southwestern Championships. 


The Davis Club 


The Boys’ Club 





The Boys’ Club of Forest Hills and New York played a team Standing at attention for the National 
match at the Heights Casino. Seated are George McGann Anthem are Governor Sir Dallas Brooks 
(left) and Mercer Beasley. and LTAA Prexy Sir Norman Brookes. 
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THE DAVIS CUP 


Excerpts From 


The Aussie Newspapers 


The First Day 


Said Ted Schroeder: Hoad’s win was 
doubly meritorious since Seixas was 
again playing at the peak of his game. 

Said Frank Sedgman: Ken Rosewall 
was beaten by a case of nerves. He 
was playing way below standard and 
his only good shot was his return of 
serve. Trabert’s ground strokes were 
good, but his serve was not at his best. 
Hoad attacked Seixas’ backhand and 
hardly made a mistake in his volleying. 
He missed quite a few first services, 
but his second serve was strong enough 
to force Seixas into quite a few errors. 
Seixas would have done better with a 
flat serve. He seemed to have the most 
difficulty with the poor surface of the 
court. 

Said Adrian Quist: Hoad established 
himself as the world’s best amateur. His 
big service functioned perfectly, he 
rarely missed a volley, and his return 
of serve was superior to Seixas’. Seix- 
as’ backhand frequently let him down. 
Trabert won because he directed his 
attack to Rosewall’s forehand; he 
served 80% of his balls to that side. 
Trabert came in on every serve, while 
Rosewall was content to stay in the 
backcourt. Rosewall was obviously suf- 
fering from an attack of “Davis Cup” 
nerves. 


The Second Day 


Said Billy Talbert: We were all most 
pleasantly surprised by the Australian 
Selectors’ decision to split their estab- 
lished doubles pairs. My boys would 
have had much more difficulty against 
Rosewall-Hoad or Rose-Hartwig. Vic 
and Tony deserve great credit—esp2- 
cially Vic for his fine tennis. 

Said Harry Hopman: Both Ameri- 
cans played a wonderful game, holding 
their services throughout. This is the 
first time Hoad and Hartwig have 
paired in a match together. They have 
not practiced much together. Hartwig 
played left court until nine months 
ago when he changed to the right. 

Said Sir Norman Brookes: Trabert- 
Seixas played one of the best doubles 
matches I have seen. I think they 
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Australian Consol. Press 


Philippe Washer chats with Lady Brooks, wife of the Governor of Victoria at a 


buffet supper given by 


would have beaten any team. I did 
not think Seixas would play as well. 
It is no disgrace to have been beaten 
by such a splendid combination. If 
we were wrong, that is just too bad. 
My view is that the U. S. pair would 
have beaten anyone. We wanted to 
save Rosewall for the singles. 

Said Adrian Quist: Americans Vic 
Seixas and Tony Trabert yesterday ac- 
cepted Australia’s wonderful Christ- 
mas present—our scratch doubles pair 
in the Davis Cup—in the spirit it was 
meant. Hartwig this season has been 
playing from the right court and play- 
ing extraordinarily well. Hoad is also 
a right court player and is just as good 
as Hartwig. This last minute change 
resulted in Hartwig playing the left 
court and finding himself in the chal- 
lenge round for the first time with an 
excellent partner—but no combination. 

Said Frank Sedgman: What a mis- 
take to put Hartwig and Hoad toge- 
ther! They just let go a lot of shots 
which a tried doubles pair were sure 
to have taken. 

Said Ken McGregor: “Scissors” tac- 
tics by Americans Vic Seixas and Tony 
Trabert were mainly responsible for 
Ausralia’s defeat in yesterday’s Chal- 
lenge Round. The net man would sig- 
nal to the server—letting him know 
whether or not he would intercept. 
Hartwig, who was playing the biggest 
match of his life, had never had to face 
anything like that before. His return 
of service became ragged because he 
was never sure whether the opposing 
net man would cut it off. His shots 


Sir Norman Brookes 


(center). 


lacked decision. He was thoroughly 
nervous. Not only was his service re- 
turn poor, but he missed volleys that 
he would ordinarily have belted away 
for winners. Hoad was a long way 
below his best. But this was mainly 
the result of Hartwig’s poor display, 
which left him without support. Des- 
pite all this, I don’t agree with those 
critics who are condemning the selec- 
tors’ action in playing Hartwig. 

Said Colin Long: The Australian 
selectors gambled on a new Austral- 
ian pair in Hoad and Hartwig—and 
the gamble failed for two reasons. 
First, Hartwig displayed Davis Cup 
nerves and played well below his best. 
Secondly, the Americans played a real- 
ly excellent game, combining well, 
varying their tactics cleverly, and tak- 
ing the attack out of the Australian 
hands. Trabert played well through- 
out the match. His service was always 
well placed, but the best feature of his 
play was his brilliant returning of ser- 
vice. Vic Seixas was the real match 
winner. 

Said an Australian editorial: This 
decision by Sir Norman Brookes and 
some of his associates raises the ques- 
tion of whether the time has not come 
to place control of Australian tennis in 
younger hands. 


The Third Day 
Said Ken McGregor: Lew Hoad’s 


performance yesterday in defeating 
Tony Trabert established him as one 
of the most courageous tennis players 
ever. The fact that most of the match 
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Australian News & Inf. 


The sidecourts of Kooyong, as seen through the panoramic 


windows of the clubhouse. 


was played in a steady drizzle was a 
huge handicap for him. For he hated 
to play in spikes. When Trabert, who 
had been slipping badly, received per- 
mission from referee Cliff Sproule to 
use spikes, the American had a big 
advantage. Hoad didn’t want to put 
them on. The result was that he was 
always struggling hard to get to the 
ball, then regain position. Finally Hoad 
was forced to use spikes—but they 
weren't much use to him. It was then 
that he showed his greatness by break- 
ing through in the twelfth game of the 
fifth set. 

Said Frank Sedgman: I believe that 
Hoad beat Trabert because he served 
just so much better, he was a little more 
mobile and quicker at net, and he had 
the ability to bring off a terrific shot— 
usually a serve—when he needed it 
most. Yet the match was in doubt un- 
til the very last point. 

Said The Melbourne Sun: For three 
days the crowd had been on its best 
behavior, but its partisanship broke 
loose in the last two games of the 
match. Each winner by Hoad was 
greeted by a delighted roar. Uninhi- 
hited cheers broke out as Trabert dou- 
ble-faulted the second last point of the 
match. Trabert was obviously upset 
by the partisanship. 


The Fourth Day 


Said the Melbourne Herald: On the 
last day of 1953, tiny Ken Rosewall 
beat Vic Seixas, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, at 
Kooyong today. Kooyong’s crowd had 
been very good for four days. They 
had refrained from dropping bottles 
and cheering at the wrong moment. 
But when young Ken Rosewall beat 
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Seixas this afternoon, and held the 
Cup for Australia for another year, 
they let their heads go—or rather they 
let the cushions go. From all round 
the crowded stands, rubber cushions 
soared through the air. The umpire 
said, “Please do not throw cushions 
onto the arena.” But they kept on 
throwing them until their pent-up ex- 
citement subsided. And they stood and 


cheered as the 
brought out, 


great silver cup was 

Said Harry Hopman: | would like 
to congratulate Bill Talbert and his 
team for the wonderful fight they put 
up. I don’t know of any two babies 
who could turn on such tennis as Lew 
and Ken have done in the 
days. 

Said Billy Talbert: I am a litttle bit 
disappointed. I thought we could get 
the job done, but we went down to a 
better team. 


Said Jack Crawford: Ken Rosewall 
returned to form to win the most im- 
portant match of his brilliant career— 
the match that held the Davis Cup for 
Australia. It was a gallant comeback 
after being dropped from the doubles 
pairing on Tuesday, following a ner- 
vous display on Monday. I thought 
Seixas was most unlucky to drop the 
third set 3-6. He was the victim of 
three questionable decisions in that 
set. It was a battle between a player 
with a_ brilliant passing shot—Ken 
Rosewall—and an accomplished volley- 
er—Vic Seixas. Each player in turn 
held sway. Seixas appeared to show 
signs of strain in the fourth set when 
he dropped his first service and 
knocked two sitters wide of the court. 
But he never gave in and, down 2-5, 
doggedly saved two match points to 
return to the fight. He managed to save 
one more match point in the final 
game, but Rosewall did not give him 
another chance and won magnificently. 


past few 


NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


by Roy Wilder 


Gulp! Texas was never like this! 
I have seen major championships all 
over the world, but never have I seen 
such tennis enthusiasm, so much gen- 
eral interest or more tension. You'd 
think everyone in Australia had a rela- 
tive on the Davis Cup Team. 

One of the newspapers here put out 
an eight-page supplement on the Davis 
Cup! Every day, six or seven promi- 
nent tennis players or writers make 
predictions, comments or analyses. 
There have been at least a half dozen 
stories as to whether the American 
Davis Cup wives should have stayed 
at home (the consensus in Australia 
was “Yes” and in the U.S., as reported 
by George McGann, “No”.) 

There are headlines and three col- 
umn stories on whether Seixas actually 
footfaults, a full page story on the 
Australian Davis Cup selectors, another 
full page on Ted Schroeder’s opinion 
of America’s chances, four-color photos 
of the players, interviews with Talbert 
and endless stories about Vic’s slump. 

The papers are actively participating 
in the Battle of Nerves. Harry Hopman 


and Billy Talbert are regarded as the 
two strategists who are master-mind- 
ing play. Billy has only to say, “I have 
confidence in Vic”, and a few hours 
later the papers will carry a six-column 
story interpreting Billy’s one-sentence 
remark. 

The hullaballoo culminated in the 
‘secret practice” sessions of the two 
teams and the double predictions by 
the captains that their team would 
win 4-1. 

Tickets were sold to watch the mem- 
bers of each team practicing, and be- 
lieve it or not, 13,000 showed up the 
day before the matches began. The 
Centre Court was in poor shape. The 
ground was cracked and the grass was 
mottled with brown. The poanna or 
winter grass has been encroaching 
against the crouch grass. The ground 
was treated with chemicals, but sun- 
shine and heat are the only sure cure. 
The bounces are so bad that Talbert 
sent Trabert off to play on another 
court. Incidentally, just before and 
during the Tie, two night watchmen 
and three groundsmen guarded the 
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Dr. Ellsworth Davenport, U. S. Team Manager, and Mrs. George Stogdale admire 
replicas of the Davis Cup which were presented to Sir Norman Brookes when he 
successfully represented Australia in the Tie. 


area against possible vandalism, fire 
or rain. 

In spite of what the Aussies call 
“barracking” (applause of double- 
faults, shouts of “go home, you mug,” 
and other untoward gallery incidents), 
the Americans have proved to be popu- 
lar. The Australian press nicknamed 
Talbert “Gentleman Billy” for his 
courteous attitude. And although they 
constantly insult Vic by asking the 
heavens what has happened to his 
game, their barbs are strictly uninten- 
tional. The papers hold the same criti- 
cal attitude toward Rosewall for losing 
in both Aussie tournaments. Ken’s 
serve receives a stern public appraisal, 
which must certainly have a gruesome 
effect on him when he reads it. 

The prime differences between the 
two tennis countries (Australia and the 
U. S.) lie in 1) the running of tour- 
naments, 2) the handling of juniors, 
3) the gallery (Americans are angels 
compared with Australians), and 4) 
the newspapers (Jim Burchard would 
have a field day in Melbourne). 

Australia gives the running of tour- 
naments and, in particular, the hold- 
ing of the Challenge Round, magnifi- 
cent attention down to the finest de- 
tail. The week before the Tie, the 
Americans and Australians are given 
a schedule of practice at Kooyong, 
either from 1 to 3 or from 3 to 5 p.m. 
On Sunday, just between the time that 
the Australians had finished and the 
Americans were to start, there was a 
full dress rehearsal in the Centre Court 
for linesmen, umpires, ballboys and 
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the men who work the scoreboard. 

The linesmen were dressed in pale 
gray shirts, blue ties, gray trousers 
and umpires’ badges on their ties. The 
ballboys were dressed in gray and 
marched out in millitary style. An- 
nouncements were made requesting the 
gallery to refrain from barracking or 
questioning the linesmen’s decisions. 
Incidentally, the umpire’s chair was 
so massive that it could have held both 


Olen Parks and his twin brother. 

Australia’s Roy Emerson, who is 
only 17 years old, was named to the 
Aussie Davis Cup Squad and played 
daily with Rosewall, Hoad, Hartwig, 
etc. Emerson is only one of several 
juniors who have jobs with Aussie 
sporting goods companies. 

Other interesting facets are the news. 
paper interest in fashions among the 
prominent tennis spectators . . . The 
sudden changes of temperature from 
overcoat weather to over 100 degrees, 
Last Saturday it was 57 degrees in the 
morning and hit 100 degrees at 3 p.m, 
. .» Harry Hopman’s evident display of 
favoritism The unusual Aussie 
rankings which vary with each tourna- 
ment and seem more like our seedings. 
Harry or Nell Hopman generally rank 
their men and women at the end of 
their season and their rankings seem 
to be accepted as official . . . The top 
juniors ballboying for the top players. 
When Rosewall and Sedgman_prac- 
ticed, the entire Selection Committee 
watched while Worthington umpired 
and Roy Emerson ballboyed ...A 
masseur on hand full time for the Aus- 
sie squad. As each player finished 
practicing, he went to the clubhouse 
for a de luxe rubdown . . . The four 
major high school tournaments held at 
Kooyong each year. One of them at- 
tracts over 1,000 entries! 

The phenomenal tennis interest in 
Australia is apparent in a Melbourne 
survey of regular week-end sports en- 
thusiasts. Tennis led the field with 
44,000 active participants. Next was 
golf with 24,000, followed by cricket 
with 19,500 and football with 15,000. 
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These temporary stands made of tubular steel swayed with the breeze as the huge 
crowd sitting on them cheered during the matches. 
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“GORGEOUS GUSSIE” 


A Profile 


I SHALL never forget the first time | 
saw Gussie Moran. It was one of 
those typically unusual Northern Cali- 
fornia days—damp, foggy and cold. 
The door of the Berkeley Tennis Club 
flew open, and as the cold blast of 
air hit us, we looked up. | was sitting 
in an overcoat with my feet hanging 
over the lone small floor heater in 
the clubhouse. Three other players. 
swabbed in mufflers and overcoats. 
were beating their arms against their 
legs and jumping in rhythm to kee; 
warm. 

As Gussie slowly walked into the 
club, the soft thud of arms flappinz 
against bodies died away. Two o1 
three vets who had been standing by 
the soft drink bar discussing their 
forehands stopped their conversation. 
One of them had even pursed his 
lips in readiness to give a low wolf 
call before he caught himself. 

I have only a vague memory of 
her apparel—a multi-colored skirt, a 
snug sweater, a large coat thrown 
over it, hair pulled tightly back be- 
hind the ears and one or two hair 
ribbons twined through the straight 
black hair. As she walked, she threw 
one leg in front of her as far as 
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she could without tearing a muscle, 
landing on the ball of her foot. Then 
the other leg followed in long stride, 
landing smack on the same imaginary 
line. The whole was accompanied 
with a jaunty bounce which was un- 
usual enough to cause the oldest vet 
and the junior to turn 
around for a look. 

She stopped in the middle of the 
room, turned around and gave every- 
one a friendly smile which you may 
be sure was returned by every man 
present. The Maestro, Tom Stow, 
emerged from his office and strolled 
toward Gussie swinging his hips in 
imitation Moran-stride. He 
Gussie smiled, and he introduced us. 

Gussie, to my surprise, was as well 
liked by women as she was by men. 
She was always sweet and friendly, 
slightly on the shy side, good-natured 
and kind, and she never had a mean 
they 
other 


youngest 


second 


smiled, 


word for anyone, even when 
weren't there. She had 
distinguishing characteristics beside 
The Walk, the sleek hair-do and the 
colorful One was her laugh, 
which sounded like a series of rapid 
hiccups. The other 
which gave the impression, if your 


several 


clothes. 


was her voice, 


eyes were closed, of a raised eyebrow. 
Everything combined gave her that 
touch of glamour which tennis had 
never had before. 

Gertrude Augusta Moran’s fabulous 
career started 30 years ago in Santa 
Monica when she was born. She was 
equipped with the customary mother 
and father. Her father worked as a 
sound technician for Universal Studios 
and Gussie spent the first 14 years un- 
eventfully in the Santa Monica Public 
School system. 

When Gussie high school 
she took up tennis. Being one of the 
best natural athletes that ever hit 
the ball, she became very good almost 
immediately. She and Louise Brough 
were the two best in the Southern 
California area, although Louise grad- 
ually passed her by the time they 
were seventeen. Gussie had a good 
record in the juniors, losing to Doris 
Hart in the quarters of the Nationals 
twice but making an outstanding im- 
pression wherever she played. 

Gussie was never the great player 
she could have been. She was uni- 
versally recognized as having the best 
coordination, the soundest strokes and 
the most potential ability of anyone 
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in her group as an amateur. Her 
highest national ranking was No. 4 
in 1948. As Gussie herself puts it, 
she never fought, she never trained 
and she never knew what it was to 
want to win until she took a terrible 
shellacking from Pauline Betz on the 
Pro Tour. 

When Gussie graduated into the 
women’s ranks, she played only locally 
for several years. In the summer, in- 
stead of going East,* she worked 
around the movie studios. For a while 
she was a stand-in for her good friend 
Jinx Falkenburg. She frequently 
played tennis with movie agents, and 
through Vic Orsatti she met LeRoy 





her forte. 


Forehands are 


Prinz. Gussie told Prinz she would 
like some type of movie work. The 
following conversation transpired: 

Prinz: “What can you do?” 

Gussie: “Nothing.” 

Prinz: “You're hired!” 

Gussie then did summer stuff as a 
dancer in one of Prinz’ productions 
although, she says, “for some reason, 
they never showed my face.” 

Gussie finally went East in 1945 
and created a sensation but was not 
ranked. The next year she made No, 
13, and then No. 7, No. 4 and No. 7, 
after which she turned professional. 
During this period, she played 
Wimbledon twice. The first year she 
played on the Center Court and went 
out to little Gem Hoahing in the first 
round, The next year she bowed to 
Margaret duPont in the round of 16. 
But in spite of her failure to win the 
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World’s Championship, Gussie was the 
hit of the show. She became world- 
famous at Wimbledon, thanks to a 


bit of tennis apparel designed by 
Teddy Tinling. 

When Teddy designed the Lace 
Panties, neither he nor Gussie had 


an inkling of the international reper- 
cussions that would ensue. Practically 
every tennis dress that had been sold 
for the last ten years had come with 
a matching pair of panties, just in 
case the blew or the player 
crouched low to receive serve. Gussie’s 
panties were distinguished only by a 
small ribbing of lace around the 
edges. 


wind 


When Gussie made her appearance, 
accoutred in the Lace Panties, swarms 
of tennis enthusiasts lined the path 
to the courts in the hopes of a glimpse 
of her famous under-apparel. Several 
fans even stretched out on the ground. 
Newspaper photographers begged for 
a shot that revealed the lace ribbing. 
The results were sensational. Within 
weeks, every radio comic had at least 
one joke about the Lace Panties, and 
Gussie became to tennis what Marilyn 
Monroe now is to movies. 

But Gussie stayed the same old 
Gussie—a little giggly, a little shy, 
and very much overwhelmed by all 
the publicity. 

In 1949, Gussie was staying with 
Mickey Falkenburg Wagstaff, mother 
of Jinx, Bob and Tom, while she was 
playing the National Indoors in New 
York City. Gussie was so nervous 
before each match that Lee, Mickey’s 
husband, suggested that she pay a 
visit to the zoo in Central Park and 


pick up a little courage from the lions. 
Gussie went to the zoo and 
the lions every day, then went to the 
courts and played like a tiger. She 
won the tournament and from then 
on she was a zoo addict. 


watched 


Gussie claims she has been to zoos 
in every country she has played in. 
When someone mentions a place like 
Ceylon, Gussie says with fervor, “Ah. 
great zoo, that one.” The only zoo 
that left a poor impression was Ant- 
werps, and that really wasn’t the 
zoo’s fault. She and Philippe Washer 
were zoo-bound when they came 
across the body of a dead man in 
the streets. They stayed at the zoo 
three hours, and when they left, they 
found the corpse exactly where they 
had left it. 


“Left kind of a 
know,” says Gussie. 


bad taste, you 

But nowhere were the zoos so plen- 
tiful as in India, Gussie’s favorite 
country. “The zoos were even better 
than the night clubs.” When she and 
her travelling companion, Pat Todd, 


hit India, they visited one zoo after 
another. 
Gussie’s travels took her all over 


the world—Australia, Egypt, France, 
England and every section of the Uni- 
ted States. Wherever she went, she 
left a trail of swooning men. She 
became the Gardnar Mulloy of the 
women. 

Gussie made headlines in Egypt— 
she appeared in black shorts for the 
finals. Gussie was front page news 
in India—she went on a safari with 
the Maharajah of Cooch Bahar and 


shot a leopard. She never wore the 





The chameleon-like Gussie changes her hair style with the time of day. 








Lace Panties again, but wherever she 
went she was known as Gussie of 
the Lace Pants. 

With the passing of time, the only 
thing that changed about Gussie was 
her hair-do. She varied from the 
severely pulled back look to the soft 





Gussie in 1947 playing doubles with 
Tom Falkenburg. 


curls on the shoulder. Occasionally 
she wore pigtails with interwined 
ribbons or bangs or an absolutely 
straight style. She acquired a mink 
coat but wore a big box coat in pref- 
erence. In place of the panties, she 
wore a pink halter with no_ back, 
Wherever she played she was greeted 
with whistles and wolf calls. 

Gloria Butler claims that any in- 
feriority complex that she possesses 
is due to a series of exhibitions that 
she played with Gussie. Gloria, who 
is a beauty in her own right, played 
a year of exhibitions as arranged by 
Bill Tilden. It was during the war. 
and Gussie and Gloria gladly donated 
all their free time to playing before 
vets in a 135-mile radius of the Los 
Angeles area. Tilden would pick up 
the two girls as early as 6 a. m. every 
Saturday and Sunday. Gussie would 
pile in the car, sans make-up, carrying 
a small kit with which to put on her 
face. Then away they would go, into 
the desert or out to a small town, to 
play before returning G.I.’s and hospi- 
talized vets. 

Each time Big Bill introduced Gus- 
sie, the house would come down. 
Gussie would walk out in form-fitting 
shorts and a form-fitting pink angora 
sweater, while G.I.’s shouted, “Take 
off your sweater!” When the hulla- 
buloo quieted down, Gloria was intro- 
duced. 

Says 
worst. 
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Gleria: “That wasn’t the 
She beat me with monotonous 


regularity. I should have ended up 
hating her!” 

Then came the day that Bobby 
Riggs signed up Gussie for the Pro 
Tour. Gussie was to get $75,000 and 
to be paired up against the best 
player, amateur or professional, in 
the game—Pauline Betz. 

Gussie says she still hates to think 
about Opening Night in the Garden. 
The last thing she remembers was the 
band playing The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner and the lights going out. When 
the match was over, Mrs. Fred Small 
came over and offered her a drink of 
brandy. 

“Thanks,” said Gussie, “but why 
couldn’t you have given it to me be- 
fore the match?” 

The tour was slightly one-sided, 
with Pauline dominating the play. 
Toward the middle of the tour, Gussie 
showed some improvement but there 
were still, she admits, many dog 
matches. By the end, Gussie was a 
different person. 





Gussie comes back from Paris with 
bangs and an apache look. 


“I took enough beatings,” says 
Gussie, “to learn my lesson. I’m not 
sorry I turned pro because it made 
me grow up. I stopped fooling around, 
I trained and [| practiced more as a 
pro than I did in all my years as an 
amateur.” 

With the tour over, Gussie settled 
down to the quiet life of a hostess 
at Charlie Farrell’s Racquet Club in 
Palm Springs. She was on the court 
from nine to six every day, and for 
relaxation on week-ends, she would 
play in the Mouseburger tournaments. 
The weekly Mouseburger (named af- 
ter Bill Powell’s tennis-crazed wife, 
Mousie) grouped tennis players, movie 
stars and Racquet Clubbers into even- 


ly matched doubles teams that fought 
bitterly for the highly valued Mouse. 
burger Trophy. 


Since Gussie turned pro, her name 
has been linked romantically with 
enough men to fill up a medium sized 
stadium. Imagine the shock and con. 
sternation when Gussie finally ap. 
nounced her engagement to Ed Hand, 
Ed is a handsome ex-truck driver who 
now owns a fleet of trucks that oper. 
ate all over tHe Eastern Seaboard. He 
gave Gussie a ring large enough to 
weigh down her left hand quite com. 
fortably, and as soon as they can 
agree as to where they will live, they 
will settle down into happy wedlock. 


Several months ago, Gussie startled 
everyone when she went to a _ plastic 
surgeon and had her nose whittled 
down. It was as if Jane Russell had 
deliberately set out to lose forty 
pounds. “Just like Gussie,” said her 
pals. The new nose gives her a differ- 
ent look. but below the neck she’s the 


same old Gussie. 


During the Nationals this year. 
Maureen Connolly created quite a 
sensation every time she walked from 
the Club house to the Stadium. The 
tennis fans turned and stared when 
old-timers like Nancy Chaffee Kiner 
and Big Dick Savitt put in an appear- 
ance to watch the matches. Jack Kramer 
and Bobby Riggs drew their quotas of 
“ooohs” and “aaahs.” But when Gussie 
showed up, you could hear the buzz- 
buzz run through the crowds like wild- 
fire. 


It will be a sad day for tennis if 
Gussie ever decides to retire. She gave 
the game a touch of glamour and 
beauty that won’t be soon forgotten. 
Gussie has been tennisdom’s most spec- 
tacular press agent! 





The new Gussie . . . tennis, anyone? 
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Budge Patty (left) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Morea. 


Barranquilla, Colombia, Dec. 12 ... 
Handsome, mustachioed Mario Zeppen- 
feldt of this mountainous Republic has, 
in a short space of two years, be- 
come “Mr. Tennis” of South America. 
Last year Mario originated the tourn- 
ament presently in progress, but be- 
cause of inexperience, a few errors 
crept in. The tournament committee 
extended invitations to everyone in 
South America who could swing a 
racket. After these lesser lights arrived, 
Mario reimbursed them for their travel, 
and housed and fed them for a long 
two week championship. 

There were several days in which 
many of us were inactive competitively, 
which did little for our game and less 
for the gate. These periods of inactivity 
were usually spent in sightseeing, play- 
ing cards, tasting enchiladas, and shop- 
ping for trinkets. 

This year, however, Mario with his 
able co-chairman Gorge Tobon produc- 
ed the best “South of the Border” 
tennis tournament yet. The committee 
splurged $25,000 to make sure these 
championships would be the greatest 
ever held on the continent. With such 
stars as Larsen, Patty, Morea, Palafox, 
Llamas, Golden, Burrows, Shea and 
the local contingent, the tournament 
was first class. On the distaff side, 
Doris Hart, Shirley Fry, Mela Ramirez, 
Pat Todd, Baba Lewis, and others made 
it look like a Forest Hills repeat. They 
even imported Eddie Herr from Miami 
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BARRANQUILLA 


THE WIMBLEDON OF SOUTH AMERICA 


by Gardnar Mulloy 


Beach so that he could umpire the 
matches in broken Spanish. 

In their enthusiasm, the press gave 
the tournament a tremendous play and 
compared Zeppenfeldt’s tourney with 
Wimbledon! They point out that they 
even had Maria Weiss from Argentina 
who last year startled the Wimbledon 
spectators by wearing gold panties 
under her tennis attire. 

The tournament has been shortened 
to one week, which is par for the 
course, so that good matches were 
witnessed right from the start. Because 
of the heat everyone, including shops 
and business houses, takes a siesta be- 
tween twelve and two. The matches 
begin after this hour and extend far 
into the night under lights. 

Colombia, being such a short dis- 
tance from the equator, is naturally 
hot the year round. But during the 
winter months there is a_ prevalent 
breeze which reminds me of a baby 
Florida hurricane. This warm breeze 
seems to cool things off because one 
always considers breezes cooling. But 
on the court, the wind constantly blows 
up the clay dust so that following a 
close match, the participants and spec- 
tators alike end up looking like part 
of the playing surface. 

These Spanish speaking people are 
not nearly as excitable as their cousins 
in Cuba and Mexico, but they are 
every bit as hospitable. In fact in any 
Latin American country you will find 
your temporary hosts doing everything 
possible to make your stay most com- 
fortable and enjoyable. Everyone here 
with a hacienda large enough vied for 
an opportunity to throw a party for the 
players. Only those with swimming 
pools, and there are many, were favor- 
ed by our presence. So at night it was 
possible to take a dip between dances 
and cocktails. 

As in all Spanish speaking countries, 
the populace is devoutly Catholic and 
the lower classes take the attitude 
that wearing sun dresses and strapless 
attire in public is highly immoral. Be- 
cause of the heat, Baba Lewis and 





Hilda de Herrera, who hails from 
Guatemala, went shopping in shorts in 
the business district. The girls had to 
make a sudden dash for the safety of 
a cab when a group of angry natives 
in the market square began stoning 
them! If the girls venture down town, 
as many have, in strapless dresses, the 


locals taunt them (in Spanish, of 
course), jostle them and _ otherwise 
make it very unpleasant. 

Everyone here, having heard so 


much about the unpredictable Art Lar- 
sen and the continental Budge Patty, 
were waiting anxiously for their arri- 
val. Art, because he can’t possibly get up 
before noon, missed several planes from 
Brazil and somehow finally arrived 
two days late. Budge, of course, made 
a hit in his usual quiet way. 

Sporting his yearly haircut, Art 
came dashing in with shirttail askew 
and a batch of rackets under his arm. 
He headed for the locker room and 
immediately ordered the locker boys 
and waiters around. As one woman 
remarked after seeing Larsen for the 
first time, “Why he looks just like a 
chicken who has been beat up by a 
broom!” 


(Results on Page 63) 


ed 


Eddie Herr ... He refereed 
in broken Spanish. 
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Eleven more players were named 
to the Honorable Mention Squad 
by the Junior Davis Cup commit- 
tee. They are: John Brownlow 
(Cleveland, Ohio), Jules Cohen 
(Pawtucket, R. I.), Al Harum 
(Coral Gables, Fla.), Gene Land 
(Oklahoma City, Okla.), Barry 
MacKay (Dayton, Ohio), and 
Richard Schuette (Houston, Tex- 
as). The players previously se- 
lected were Johnny Hernandez, 
Kalman Hettleman, Robert Payne, 
Seth Peterson, Richard Raskind, 
and Don Thompson. 

* * « 

The Sidney Woods infanticipat- 
ing in two months . . . The famous 
Houston Municipal Court will be 
razed shortly to make room for an 
extension of a highway running in- 
to town. A new set of courts will 
be built at some undesignated spot 
... Ex-Rumanians Vini and Magda 
Rurac are now American citizens. 

* * * 


Gonzales, Segura, Budge and 
Kramer practiced the week before 
the Pro Tour at Brooklyn’s famous 


old Heights Casino. On one of 
these days, a group of five or six 
TV men came over to shoot the 
players in action for some sequen- 
ces on a televised life story of Don 
Budge. The daring cameramen set 
up their camera (and themselves) 
right by the net, and then filmed 
Gonzales hitting overheads! As the 
balls came whizzing by their ears, 
one of the cameramen remarked: 
“The TV viewers would have a 
mass heart attack if this were in 
3-D.” 


* * * 


The New England Lawn Tennis 
Association, which met in the mid- 
dle of December at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, awarded a new trophy, 
the Gardner W. Chase Memorial 
Trophy, to E. Blair Hawley for the 
most outstanding contribution to 
tennis in this section. Blair also re- 
ceived the No. 1 ranking in both 
men’s singles and doubles . . . Sam- 
my Giammalva and Charlie Russo 
delivering Xmas mail for the VU. S. 
Post Office during the holidays... 
Lorne and Ivy Main dropped by 





Gil Shea (left) and Andy Stern with two Colombian lassies, 
Miss Weedraff and Miss Gooke. 


WORLD TENNIS offices on their 
way to the Sugar Bowl and the 
Florida Circuit, After Florida, they 
will sail for Europe in early March, 


* * * 


Jean Sedgman, who is infantici- 
pating, will stay in Australia while 
Frank tours in the U. S. Their 
new home in Melbourne will be 
ready (for the three of them) in 
July . . . Philippe Chartrier, pub- 
lisher of TENNIS DE FRANCE, 
writes that he had lunch with 
Frank Sedgman last month in 
Paris. A little over a year ago, he 
says, he remembers eating with 
Frank when he turned down the 
best wine in France in favor of 
mineral water. But that, says 
Philippe, was during the Hopman 
era. This year Frank noticed the 
people at the next table were eat- 
ing snails. M. Chatrier reports un- 
believingly that Frank had never 
seen anyone eat them before and 
refused, with a shiver, to eat them 
himself. 


x * * 

The Ranking Committee — will 
move to take Dan Sullivan out of 
Class A and put him at No. 29, 
This puts Quillian, Eisenberg, 


Flye, Kauder and Moss down one 
notch ... Baba Lewis points out 
that Kay McKean’s moving was 
efficiently handled by Baba Lewis 
(New England Storage Warehouse 
Co.) Budge Patty, currently 


in New York, plans a_ possible - 


jaunt to Florida before going back 
to Paris ... PLTA pro Bob Staht 
is teaching at the Palm Beach Ho- 
tel this winter; Bobby Riggs is at 
the Roney Plaza. 

& * « 


Attention, Amateur Rules Com- 
mittee: A five-year-old girl who 
won a 7/6 prize in England for 
winning an “egg-and-spoon” race 
was ruled a professional by the 
English Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion . . . Barranquilla will join Ja- 
maica in becoming part of the 
Florida circuit. Add to this a few 
new tournaments in the Carribean, 
and the circuit will be complete 
from fall through spring .. - 
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“Gigi,” the new Scofield-Davidson 
ofispring, is still in an incubator 
put will move to the Davidson resi- 
dence when she _ reaches five 
pounds. 


+ * + 
At Brisbane, during the Belgian- 
U. S. Davis Cup matches, the ten- 
nis balls were kept on the court in 
a small portable refrigerator. It 
held six dozen balls, the theory 
being that refrigeration keeps the 
heat and humidity from affecting 
them Dorothy Head Knode 
won a $35 jackpot in Reno—just 
assing through, not divorcing. 
The Knodes spent the Xmas _holi- 
days in Northern California. 
* * * 


Hugh Stewart will be general 
handy man and truck driver for 
the Pro Tour. Hugh’s first public 
appearance was at Madison Square 
Garden for the opening when he 
stepped out on the court to tighten 
the ropes that hold the canvas. Af- 
ter the tour, he will head for Eng- 
land .. . Ken Rosewall expressed 
surprise that Budge Patty was not 
chosen to be a member of the U. S. 
Davis Cup Team . . . Tut Bartzen 
has rejoined the staff of Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. and will cover 
the territory in Texas and the Mis- 
souri Valley for Wilson and the 
Lowe and Campbell stores. 


* * * 

Cortland’s Dick Covington has 
just returned from the West Coast 
where he played tennis with Dinah 


Shore, Charlie Farrell and other 
stage, screen and TY _ luminaries 
... Burke Wilkinson, secretary of 


the Washington, D. C., T. A., has 
written a new _ politico-adventure 
novel with a chapter on tennis. The 
villain’s true qualities show up in 





Eric Winberg 
Gene Garrett is towelled off by his 
pretty wife after a hard match, 
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Bud Gilbert (left), Fred Kovaleski and George Seewagen receive their trophies 


at the Fred Scribner Memorial Doubles tournament from Mr. 
Seewagen-Guernsey 


father. Gilbert-Kovaleski 


a social doubles, and although he 
isn’t exposed until the last chapter, 
any tennis enthusiast could tell 
from his bad manners on the court 
that he was the guilty one. The 
novel is “Last Clear Chance” (Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co.). The author is 
ranked No. 4 in the doubles in his 
section and once reached the quar- 
ters of the mixed doubles of Wim- 
bledon with Mary Arnold Prentiss 
(1948). 
* * * 

The Seventh Regiment Armory 
in New York City was host to the 
First Annual Scribner Memorial 
Invitation Tournament. Freddie 
Scribner, a top player, was killed 
in action in Korea Maureen 
Connolly, who became secretly en- 
gaged last summer just before 
playing in the Wightman Cup 
matches, plans to try for a third 
Wimbledon title next summer. 
Says Nelson Fisher, her long-time 
newspaper friend and biographer: 
Maureen will play one more full 
year of tournament tennis after 
which she and future hubby Nor- 
man Brinker hope to settle down 
and operate a guest ranch some- 
where in the West. 

* * * 

Jack Crawford became the only 
man in the world to call the Davis 
Cup Matches correctly. He pre- 
dicted two days before the tie be- 
gan that Australia would win 3-2, 
with Hoad taking two matches and 
Rosewall one. He said Hoad would 
beat both Seixas and Trabert, al- 
though Tony would test Lew to 
the limit. He also said Rosewall 
would Beat Seixas and lose to Tra- 


defeated 


Scribner, Fred’s 
for the title. 


bert. He seems to be the only man 
in Australia who thought the 
Americans would win the doubles. 
His reasoning: Trabert and Seixas 
beat Rose and Hartwig and, when 
they were playing below par, they 
still took Rosewall and Hoad to 
five sets. 
* * *” 

If the amateur rules are liberal- 
ized as expected during the USLTA 
Annual Meeting, Ralph Kiner 
will be eligible to play mixed 
doubles with wife Nancy, sporting 
goods representative Eddie Moylan 
will be able to play in amateur 
tournaments in the U. S., and high 
school or college coaches with fac- 
ulty status will be recognized as 
amateurs . In an interview at 
the Bohemian Club in San Fran- 
cisco, USLTA Prexy Col. James 
Bishop remarked that criticism of 
the American players in Australia 
had been a typical reaction Down 
Under since 1946. Vic and Tony, 
he said, are fine examples of sports- 
men, yet when they walked over to 
the umpire to inquire as to how 
they were foot-faulting, they were 
booed by the crowd. Col. Bishop, 
the interview revealed, is a former 
football player (for Arkansas) and 
a Rhodes scholar. 

¥ * * 

Jack March, who runs the World 
Professional Championship in 
Cleveland each year, has made ar- 
rangements with Jack Kramer to 
have all the touring pros compete 
in his tournament this spring... . 
In an exhibition tennis match for 
the benefit of the A. P. Cooke Can- 
cer Fund, Gardnar Mulloy defeated 
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subscription agent 
Ventura players Linda and Susan Passo, Carolyn Reed, Kristin Moore, Betty Sams, 
Mary Ellen Ducey and Eleanor Acquisto. 


Eddie Moylan, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4... Big 
Dick Savitt has been playing week- 
end tennis at the Houston Munici- 
pal Courts with Junior Indoor 
Champ Richard Schuette and 13- 
year-old up-and-comer Sammy 
Wacker. 


* * * 


The rumors of the forthcoming 
marriage of Barbara Hutton with 
German tennis ace Gottfried von 
Cramm ended with the marriage of 
Barbara to the Don Juan of the 
Dominican Republic, Porfirio Rubi- 
rosa ... Tony Trabert will play 
basketball for the U. of Cincinnati 
as soon as he gets back from Aus- 
tralia England’s Lady Cros- 
field, author of an article of rem- 
iniscences in the November issue 
of WORLD TENNIS, is in New 
York for a two-month visit. 

o a * 


Hamtramck’s famous tennis 
coach, Jean Hoxie, dropped in at 
WORLD TENNIS offices Xmas 
Eve before heading on to Boston 
and the National Junior Girls’ In- 
doors Gloria Butler, looking 
sprightly and very pretty, drove 
into New York after three months 
of working 17 hours a day on her 
pottery shop, The Glo-Worm, in 
West Palm Beach. Gloria said her 
time was spent building cement 
walls in the interior, whipping up 
ceramics, fighting with the customs 
men about some imported origin- 
als, and attracting potential purch- 
asers into her store ... She played 
only four times in the three months 
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Ramsey 


Earnhardt showing his wares to 


she was there. She heads _ for 
Europe January 8th on one of the 
Queens. 

* * es 

Jerry Moss will migrate west- 
ward for two months in California 
... Budge Patty has been making a 
brave attempt to break the ciga- 
rette habit. He breaks a cigarette 
in half and puts the unused butt 
back into the pack. In South Amer- 
ica, Andy Stern sez, Budgie lost 
his customary sophisticated demea- 
nor when he offered a lady a ciga- 
rette and half a dozen broken butts 
fell out of the pack onto her lap... 
Joan Merciadis, Pat Stewart, Gil 
Shea and Andy Stern will be new- 
comers to the European Circuit 
this spring. 

* 2 * 

Art Larsen originated a pleasant 
custom in Colombia when, upon 
receiving his trophy from a pretty 
Colombian lass, he gave her a kiss. 
After the applause, the other male 
players followed suit. Art’s South 
of the Border nick-name is “Pajero 
Loco” (crazy woodpecker), which 
Pancho Lona points out is a term 
of endearment ... Vladimir Cernik 
and wife are living in Bogota... 
Frank Kovacs has been vacationing 
in Miami and practicing daily with 
Car Mulloy. 

* * * 


The USLTA has sent post cards 
to all the tournament players ask- 
ing them for their suggestions on 
how to accomodate the greater in- 
flux of players on the grass circuit. 


They polled the players on thre 
questions: 1) Should there be two 
grass tournaments a week? 

Should there be qualifying roun 

3) Should there be additional grag 
tournaments on week-ends? . , , 
Madeleine Mulloy struck her head 
out of a bus window while sight 
seeing in South America and came 
face to face with an ugly writhing 
boa constrictor. (The rumors that 
she said, “Gar, you're looking ter. 
rible lately” are unfounded) . , , 
The newly married Gustavo Pala. 
fox has a newly increased waist. 
line. 

* * * 

Excerpts from bebopper Torben 
Ulrich’s Christmas cards .. . “Have 
a Cool Yule”... “Dig some crazy 
Xmas” Billy’s Steak House 
will supply the grub at the swanky 
new Town Tennis Club in N. Y. ¢ 
... The Melbourne Herald carried 
a picture of Billy Talbert on the 
court holding a youngster on his 
shoulder so that the little girl 
could reach a tennis ball that had 
landed on top of a hedge. One of 
the players remarked, “If there 
hadn’t been a photographer, Billy 
would have pitched the kid over 
the fence and taken the ball for 
himself.” 

*” * ok 

Frank O’Gara, who is handling 
publicity again for the Pro Tour, 
says there’ll be no groans from the 
pros on bad line calls. The most 
they can do is heave a sigh or raise 
an eyebrow. The reason: Kramer 
will levy fines on the guys who 
argue ... New York Times sports 
writer Allison Danzig has written 
a fascinating history of tennis for 
the new “Encyclopedia of Sports” 





Lee Wagstaff (left) and Broadway di- 
rector George Abbott battled it out on 


the Hotel Nacional courts in Havana, 
while Mickey Wagstaff, mother of Jinx 
and Bob, spectated. 
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Gar Mulloy dons specs for night play 
in South America. 


(A. S. Barnes and Co.). He tells 
the story of the first lawn tennis 
party given by the inventor of the 
game, Major Walter C. Wingfield; 
how it was quickly adopted by the 
social set; and how, a year later, 
Mary Outerbridge brought the 
first tennis rackets and balls 
through customs into the United 
States. The USLTA evolved to end 
the spats about scoring and to 
standardize conduct for the game. 
The PLTA began after “Cash and 
Carry” Pyle organized a tour that 
included Suzanne Lenglen, Vinnie 
Richards and Howard Kinsey, the 
latter two being the originators of 
the new organization. Also in- 
cluded in Danzig’s report are the 
complete list of National cham- 
pions, Wimbledon winners, and 
past champs in France and Aus- 
tralia. 
* ok * 


Torben Ulrich’s younger brother, 
Jorgen, substituted for Kurt Niel- 
sen, who has his leg in a plaster 
cast, in the well-known King’s Cup 
matches. Jorgen surprised the ten- 
nis world when he won two of his 
matches, beating Gianni Cucelli in 
the singles and teaming with his 
be-bopping brother to take the 
strong team of Cucelli and M. del 
Bello . . . Pancho Gonzales has set 
a West Coast acceleration test rec- 
ord in his hopped up Merc. His hot 
rod went from 0 to 101.69 mph in 
ten seconds. ... The 150 usherettes 
for the Davis Cup matches wore 
glamourous “Gussie Panties” trim- 
med with lace under _ short 
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pleated skirts. 
* * * 


Tennis lost a great patron and 
tennis enthusiast with the death of 
San Diego’s Harper Ink, Sr. Mr. 
Ink was chiefly responsible for the 
development of almost every 
prominent San Diego junior, in- 
cluding Maureen Connolly. He and 
Mrs. Ink, a fine tournament golfer, 
were frequent spectators at all the 
major Southern California tourna- 
ments. His son, Harper Jr., won 
the National Boys’ Indoors in 1936 
and reached the finals of the Na- 
tional Boys’ at Culver against 15- 
year-old Jack Kramer. 


* * + 


Harry Hopman announced in his 
daily column in the Melbourne 
Herald that Vic Seixas should have 
been ranked No. 1 in the United 
States rather than Tony Trabert. 
Not that, he said, he thought Vic 





Magda and Vini Rurac have announced 
their new citizenship. 


was a better player, but he felt 
Vic had a better record than Tony. 
Vic won Wimbledon, which Hop- 
man believes is the most important 
tournament: “Trabert has received 
No. 1 position mainly because he 
won the American championship. 
Winner of that title is always giv- 
en the top spot in American rank- 
ings, regardless of other perform- 
ances during the year. American 


_officials believe that in doing. so 


they add lustre to their national 
championship. That may be so, but 
they earn ridicule from the rest 
of the tennis world at times be- 
cause others know that in almost 
all years the Wimbledon title is 
the most important and the most 
difficult championship to win.” 
* 2K * 

Little Mo would turn pro for 
$50,000 if Kramer would offer her 
the money. So said Bruce Harris 
of the London Evening Standard, 
citing Mary Hardwick as his au- 


thority ... In 1935, Thelma Long 
won both the Victorian and New 
South Wales titles. Eighteen years 
later, in 1953, she won them again! 
... The Kramer Pro Tour will by- 
pass Baltimore this year. The 
troupe had a January 10 date there, 


but arrangements could not be 
made with local promotors ° 
The Australian newspaper, The 


Sun, featured an eight-page Davis 
Cup Supplement! .. . Charlie Hunt 
dating post-deb Kay Campbell. 
+ * + 
For the last three years, Jack 

Crawford and George Holland have 
been trying to play off a challenge 
during off periods at the Victorian 
tournament. They battled several 
times but were never able to fin- 
ish it up. This year, George pre- 
sented a cup to Jack on which was 
inscribed: 

1951, Draw—too hot 

1952, Draw-—too windy 

1953, Craw—too lucky. 
The day before Gussie Moran was 
supposed to start her new pro job 
at the Town Tennis Club in New 
York City, she wired regrets .. - 
The New England LTA had 131 
sanctioned tournaments in 1953! 

* * * 


Opening Night at the Pro Tour 
featured one of the best played 
matches in pro history, but un- 
fortunately the Garden was three- 
quarters empty. The Garden seats 
15,000 and the scattered crowd of 
3,000 was heartbreaking to tennis 
lovers. The publicity in the New 
York papers was so small and the 
advertising budget was so strictly 
limited that many tennis fans 
might not even have realized that 
the matches were being held. Pass- 
es were handed out as if they were 
$1,000 bills, and several sports 


(Continued on Page 64) 





Guests of Rip Dolman at the Pro Tour 
opening were Monseignor Sheen and his 
tennis-playing brother Dr. 
Thomas Sheen. 
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THE ART OF 
CONCENTRATION 
by Don Klotz 


Can you keep your mind intently 
on your game throughout a match? 
Unquestionably this is asking 
much for even the expert. The 
of them lapse at times. Well. 
about sustained concentration through 
a set? That would be rather tough, 
wouldn’t it? Then, could you last 
through a game? Maybe through a 
point? You think you could? Are 
you sure? Well, anyway, you're cer- 
tain you can sustain concentration 
through one stroke, aren't you? Of 
course! Why anyone could... . 

But wait! Try this. Stand behind 
the baseline in serving position. Throw 
a ball like a baseball pitcher at the 
forehand corner of your opponent’s 
court. Try your best. Imagine you 
are Bob Feller whipping the third 
strike past a batter. Go all out! Have 
someone else try it, too, and watch 
him carefully, as he will watch you 
while you are throwing. Notice the 
intense concentration by the thrower 
that will be clearly in evidence from 
the moment he begins his throw un- 
til the ball has hit or missed the point 
of aim. You will see a complete 
transfer of weight and a_ beautiful 
follow-through with no conscious ef- 
fort to attain either. 

Next, stroke a ball toward the same 
target with your racket, using either 
a forehand drive or a flat or top-spin 
serve. If you make the stroke look as 
though you intend to throw the racket 
after the ball, if you watch the ball 
until it is contacted by the racket, and 
then are still looking at the target until 
the ball hits or misses just as you 
did when you threw it, you’re doing 
fine. You are really concentrating. 
Can you keep it up, stroke after 
stroke? If you can, you'll do all right 
as a tennis player. 

But shall we make a little wager? 
Neither you nor your friend looked 
like that, did you? Somewhere in your 
swing you turned off the concentra- 
tion and let the racket, your arm, and 
body go through the action unat- 
tended. As a result your transfer of 
weight and follow-through were almost 
certainly poor and the chances are 
the bal) didn’t come close to your 
target. If your performance was good 
for one stroke. can you repeat it sev- 
eral times with no loss of concentra- 
tion? Without an intense concentra- 
tion on your strokes and your game 
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too 
best 
how 


you must depend entirely on your 
present habit level and pure chance 
to pull you through. 

Did I say you probably weren't 
concentrating throughout the stroke? 
Even if you were, one stroke doesn’t 
make a rally. After stroking the ball 
during a rally, on what was your 
mind focused up to the time the ball 
reached the vicinity of the net on its 
return from your opponent’s racket? 
It is about at this instant that many 
players react to the flight of the ball, 
too late for good tennis. Were you 
on the alert to respond to his stroke 
as the ball came right off his racket? 
Or even better, before he hit it! 

The latter is not always possible, of 
course, but players sometimes _ tele- 
graph their intentions by body and 
foot position or by habitual reaction 
under certain conditions. For instance, 
you hit a forehand drive cross-court 
from the right corner and _ recover 
toward the center of the baseline. 
Your opponent may try to hit behind 
you most of the time or he may 
habitually hit down the line to your 





A Note From The Editors 


Every so often, we receive a 
superb article that we are afraid 
will not catch the average reader’s 
eye. What do we do? We insert 
a little box, just like this one, to 
warn the reader not to miss it. 

Don’t miss this one. You'll be 
a better player when you finish it. 











backhand. If you can detect such a 
tendency you may be able to success- 
fully counter one of his best shots. 
Even though refined anticipation such 
as this may be possible only occasion- 
ally, attempting to do it will sharpen 
your reactions to your opponent's 
habit patterns. At least we can save 
precious time by watching the flight 
of the ball right off your opponent’s 
racket. 

You think you do concentrate? 
Try a succession of strokes and check 
on it. Are you watching the ball to 
your own racket, and attempting to 
hit to a definite target on each stroke, 
really concentrating all the way 
through the stroke as you did when 
you threw the ball at a target? Does 
your attention then shift immediately 
to your opponent and at least note 
the direction of his return as the ball 
leaves his racket? The chances are 
you will find your mind to be a blank 
within one to three strokes. Or if you 
last for one rally you will “blow” on 
the next, unless you’ve really worked 
on sustaining your concentration 
through rally after rally. Doesn’t 


sound too difficult, does it? We hope 
it isn’t, for you! 

How do we attain a high level of 
concentration? By just saying, “Well, 
let’s concentrate!”’? Oh, no you don’t! 
It will require regular practice the 
same as strokes, footwork, or any 
other phase of the game. And like 
those skills it will improve only slowly, 
Your head will swim at first and you 
may develop a mild headache or two, 
but how it pays in more accurate 
strokes, keener anticipation, and 4 
steadier game. You will win matches 
you've been losing because of this im. 
provement and because of the conf. 
dence that you can keep your mind 
on your game. 


A great many strokes are missed 
not so much as a result of habitually 
bad form, but simply because a play. 
er’s concentration is low or entirely 
lacking; therefore, there is nothing to 
direct the flight of the ball except 
chance and a certain amount of habit 
which may be called “the present 
habit level of performance.” 


Try counting the number of strokes 
per player per rally. It will seldom 
exceed two strokes per player. The 
underlying cause is very often simply 
a lack of sustained CONCENTRA- 
TION. The dinker uses this weakness 
to his advantage. He doesn’t have to 
concentrate very hard merely to re 
turn the ball over the net; hence he 
can sustain his rallies without much 
mental effort. By the very law of aver- 
ages, some of his shots will be tough 
to handle, even though he’s just trying 
to hit down the middle of the court, 
ie, some shots will be very deep, 
some will hit side-lines, and some will 
drop short for unintentional drop 
shots or short-angle aces, to his oppo- 
nent’s consternation and exasperation, 

But the dinker’s opponent is trying 
shots which call for a high degree of 
skill and a fine concentation over sev 
eral successive strokes. This is some 
thing he has not trained himself to 
do since he seldom has to hit a ball 
more than twice in an ordinary rally. 
I’ve seen many a_ player literally 
“blow up” at having to hit and hit 
and hit, waiting for an opening against 
a steady player or a dinker. They 
usually can’t stand the mental strain, 
the psychological pressure of sustained 


rallies. We are creatures of habit 
and we become uncomfortable _ if 
forced out of the grooves of our 


daily practice patterns. The tendency 
is to try to find some method of end- 
ing the rallies quickly, usually with 
fatal results. 

Make the development of sustained 
concentration a part of your daily 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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THE SUGAR BOWL 


by Fred Kovaleski 


The annual Sugar Bowl classic is 
one of the best known and most popu- 
lar of the off-season tournaments. The 
draw is limited to 16 in order to com- 
plete the tournament in three days, 
but the inevitable rain always prolongs 





Malcolm Fox watches as Allen Morris 
downs a pitcher of water. 


the event through the New Year. This 
year was no exception. 

Archie Henderson pulled the biggest 
upsets of the tournament when he eli- 
minated both Gil Shea and Hal Bur- 
rows. I defeated the defending champ, 





Tony Vincent stops to greet Spalding’s 
John Fowler, 
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Gar Mulloy. in the second round, and 
Malcolm “Crazy” Fox had a good win 
over up-and-coming Allen Morris. 
But the star of the event was Tom 
Brown. Only steady Tony Vincent in 
the first round was able to give him 
any kind of a battle. Tom, hitting 
every ball with great power and ac- 
curacy, overwhelmed both Grant Gol- 
den and myself in the semis and finals. 
Brown and Mulloy were easy win- 
ners in the doubles, taking ten games 





Fred Kovaleski 
Mexico’s Alfredo 


(in the hat) with 
Millet. 


in a row in the finals from Golden and 
Burrows. 

It was interesting to see Tut Bartzen 
present in his capacity as an umpire 
rather than a player. Tut now works 
for Wilson’s and is unable to play in 
competition until the USLTA revokes 
the “Sporting Goods” rule. 

SUGAR BOWL 


New Orleans, Dec. 31 
Men’s Singles 


First Round. Gardnar Mulloy d. Larry Chop- 
pin, 6-1, 6-1; Fred Kovaleski d. Lorne Main, 
6-1, 6-4; Tom Brown d. Tony Vincent, 6-2, 
7-5; Grant Golden d. Vincent Distefano, 6-2, 
6-4; Hal Burrows d. Alfredo Millet, 6-0, 6-4; 
Jose Aguero d. Bob Bedard, 3-6, 6-0, 6-4; Mal- 
colm Fox d. Alan Morris, 9-7, 6-3; Archie Hen- 


derson d. Gil Shea, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 
Quarter-finals. Kovaleski d. Mulloy, 11-9, 2-6, 
6-2; T. Brown d. Aguero, 6-3, 6-4; Golden 4d 
Fox, 6-1, 6-4; Henderson d. Burrows, 6-4, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Kovaleski d. Henderson, 6-3, 7-5; 
Brown d. Golden, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. T. Brown d. Kovaleski, 6-2, 6-3. 
Men's 
First Round. Mulloy-T. 


6-0, 


Brown d. Henderson- 


Aguero, 6-1, 6-4; Golden-Burrows d. Vincent- 
Shea, 7-5, 6-8, 6-2; Main-Bedard d. Morris- 
Fox, 10-12, 6-3, 6-3; Kovaleski-Millet d. Dis- 
tefano-Choppin, 6-2, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Mulloy-T. Brown d. Kovaleski- 
Millet, 7-5, 6-1; Golden-Burrows d. Main-Be- 
dard, 6-0, 6-4. 


Finale. Mulloy-Brown d. Golden-Burrows, 8-6, 
6-0, 





Sweden Defeats Italy, 4-1 
by Richard Von 


Planner 











Taormina, the beautiful holiday re- 
sort in Sicily, was the scene of an 
international match between Sweden 
and Italy, which was played along 
Davis Cup lines on December 18, 19 
and 20. Unfortunately little was seen 


of Sicily’s proverbial sunshine and 
Saturday’s play was rained out, so 
that the doubles as well as the last 


two singles had to be played on Sun- 
day. The Swedish team consisted of 
Davidson, Johansson and Rohlsson, 
while Italy relied on Merlo and Sirola 
for the singles and on Cucelli-Marcello 


del Beilo for the doubles. Gardini 
was not available on account of ill- 
ness. 


As expected, the Swedes won quite 
easily, losing only the doubles in a 
close five setter. The standard of play 
was not very high, as the Swedish 
players had to re-adjust to outdoor 
conditions, while the Italians, espe- 
cially Sirola, were rather out of train- 
ing. 

Davidson was the outstanding play- 
er. On the first day he defeated 
Merlo in convincing fashion. The 
Italian defended himself as best he 
could, but after winning the second 
set at 8-6, he got only two more 
games, while the aggressive Sven 
romped home at 6-1, 6-1. Johansson 
had a tong five-set tussle with Sirola, 
nicknamed the “good giant” by Italian 
fans, as he stands well over six feet. 
It was not a good match since both 
erred frequently. Sirola was leading 
3-2, 40-15, in the final set when he 
started on the most amazing series 
of errors, giving Johansson both the 
set and the match at 6-3. 

On the third day, Davidson annihi- 
lated Sirola with the loss of only two 
games. Then Johansson won a close 
four set decision from Merlo, saving 
the fourth set after being down 0-5 
and two set-points. The doubles 
looked at first like another easy vic- 
tory for Sweden when Davidson-Rohls- 
son won the first two sets against 
Cucelli-Marcello del Bello. But the 
“Senators”, as they are called by 
Italian fans, fought back and not only 
managed to square the score but to 
emerge victorious in a drawn out fifth 
set. The over-enthusiastic cheers of a 
small but not very competent crowd 
handicapped the visitors to a certain 
extent. 


RESULTS 
First day. Davidson d. Merlo, 9-7, 6-8, 6-1, 
6-1; Johansson d. Sirola, 6-2, 9-7, 1-6, 2-6, 
6-3. 
Third day. Davidson d. Sirola, 6-0, 6-0, 6-2; 
Johansson d@. Merlo, 6-4, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6 u- 


celli-Marcello del Bello d@. D vidson-Rohlsson, 


1-6, 8-6, 6-3, 6-1, 8-6 
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HOAD WINS THIRD TITLE 


by Jim Russell 


Playing a brand of tennis that 
stamps him as probably the best ama- 
teur in the world to-day, Lewis Hoad 
of Sydney, New South Wales, carried 
off his third major Australian singles 
title within a month by another con- 
vincing win over Ken Rosewall when 
he won the 65th Victorian Champion- 


ship at Kooyong, Melbourne, on 
December 5th. 
With six victories straight over 


Rosewall he seems to have established 
his superiority. In the past his lack 
of concentration has caused concern 
for his future, but that bad habit 
now seems to have been thrown to the 
winds. 

Vic Seixas and Tony Trabert did 
not find the tournament a boost to 
their morale, Vic being eliminated in 
the second round by an improved 
George Worthington in five sets, while 
Tony went out to Rex Hartwig 
in the quarters. Seixas had some con- 
solation in seeing Worthington beat 
Mervyn Rose a day later in the quar- 
ter final, 6-1, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3, but Worth- 
ington’s total eclipse by Rosewall to 
the score of 6-1, 2-6, 6-0, 6-1 only 
highlighted the fact that Vic and 
Merv were well below their best. Bob 
Perry and Ham Richardson, who had 
arrived in Australia only one day be- 
fore the tournament started, were 
early casualties. Bob went out in the 
first round to former interstate repre- 
sentative, Peter Mulloy, now past his 
best and not even having a State 
ranking, with the scores 6-3, 2-6, 6-3, 
6-4. Ham did no better. He was un- 
expectedly eliminated by an unknown, 
B. R. Tobin, 6-4, 7-5, 3-6, 7-5. 

The American boys arrived in Syd- 
ney on Wednesday morning at 7.30 
a.m. and although local officials rushed 
them through Customs, they missed 
the 8.00 a.m. plane for Melbourne by 
minutes. This delayed their arrival 
and they were able to get in only a 
couple of practice sets that day, their 
first play of any kind on grass since 
the Nationals at Forest Hills last 
August. 

First day of the tournament, Thurs- 
day, November 26th, was completely 
washed out when gales and terrific 
rains swept the court, and under these 
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circumstances it is little wonder that 
the youngsters did so badly. 

Misfourtune dogged the Americans 
when Vic strained his knee during 
practice play preceding the champion- 
ships and there was some doubt about 
his ability to continue. The rain gave 
him an extra day’s rest and probably 
helped the recovery. 

The Junior Champion of Australia, 
Billy Gilmour, now in his first senior 
year, pleased everyone by his sporting 
offer to postpone the match and later 
to actually default to Vic to give him 
additional time. Seixas did not re- 
quire this action, however, and the 
match was played on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 28th, the Philadelphian winning 
in four sets, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Tony’s first round opponent, Max 
Anderson, a Sydney player, gave him 
little trouble. When in the next round 
he blazed through Ian Ayre, it began 
to look as though he might be working 
up to his true form. But, pitted against 
Rex Hartwig in the quarter-final he 
found the Aussie playing at the top 
of his form and having not reached 
his own peak, was beaten 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2. 

The tournament was marred by what 
is unfortunately growing more fre- 
quent in Australian tennis matches, 
minor “incidents” being magnified out 
of all proportion to the happening. 

Australian tennis has developed so 
amazingly in the post war years, and 
with it the enthusiasm of the people 
for the game, that newspaper editors, 


ever sensitive to the requirements of 
their readers in a highly competitive 
business, have taken tennis from the 
sports page to the news pages. 

Not only are the matches covered 
by the tennis writers, but, additionally, 
an “angle” reporter attends. His job 
is to ascertain such important pieces 
of information as how many bottles 
of coke were consumed by the players, 
how many people fainted in the heat, 
who was responsible for the turnstiles 
jamming for five minutes and whether 
the ball boys call the players by their 
Christian names. 

It all adds up to thorough coverage 
of an Aussie tennis tournament for 
the readers who were unable to attend 
in person, particularly when the pic. 
torial and social pages are liberally 
thrown open to the big matches. But 
pretty soon these items become stereo- 
typed and other items must be looked 
for. It’s all part of the transition of 
a game that was more or less exclu- 
sively watched in the past by people 
who knew something about the game 
to its present-day roll of becoming 
more of a “mob spectator sport”. 

The “un-tennis minded” angle re- 
porter represents the “un-tennis 
minded” spectator and the “un-tennis 
minded” reader of newspapers who 
have been developed since Australia 
won the Davis Cup from the U.S.A. in 
1939. 

Always a great stand-by is the foot- 
fault “incident”, where a player who 
has been called by an umpire pauses 





Ken Rosewall and Lew Hoad look back at the one that got away. The ball is 
visible at the edge of the picture. 
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to ask the official in which way he has 
offended. The umpire obligingly in- 
forms that the player is swinging over 
the line, or treading on it, or whatever 
the reason is, and the new-order 
spectator, being used to attending at 
football or cricket matches calls out, 
“Get on with the game, mug.” (Equiva- 
lent to “jerk”) At this stage the 
player, who is pretty much on edge 
es Davis Cup Challenge Round time 
draws near, glares at the spectator, or 
if he is unwise, replies with: “Haven’t 
you ever seen a tennis match before?” 
(Tony did that in Sydney) 

To the uninitiated spectator, the 
player was “arguing” with the umpire 
and so deserved the rebuke. 

To the player, the spectator was 
guilty of pretty poor taste in yelling 
at a competitor in an amateur game 
and should have been ejected. 

To the “angle” writer it is an “inci- 
dent.” 

It’s a pity that the newspapers give 
so much space to these irritations to 
a good game but tennis administrators 
can’t have it both ways. This new 
public is boosting the gates and the 
finances of Associations, and the page 
after page of valuable space being 
devoted to publicity about tennis is 
indicative of the mass appeal with the 
public. 

Anyhow, whatever the reason and 
side-issues, both the N.S.W. and Vic- 
torian Championships were marred by 
“incidents” and these were made more 
alarming in the dailies. Because the 
more newsworthy of the players are 
the visiting Americans, they were the 
target, generally, for the “angle” boys. 

Central Chair umpire in the Trabert 
& Hartwig match, Ian McLaren, showed 
how easily the noisy section of the 
audience can be silenced by telling 
the crowd, “Quiet, please. Mr. Trabert 
just wants to know what he is doing 
wrong. He has every right to ask the 
footfault umpire this.” 

The announcement was greeted with 
applause. 

Hartwig’s return of service was the 
unsettling factor in Trabert’s defeat. 
It was so accurate and consistent that, 
despite the American’s good serving 
early, he felt forced to do more than 
his form permitted. Consequently, when 
he felt the need to apply bustling tac- 
tics he was being continually passed 
as he made for the net to volley. In 
the second set he decided to play from 
the baseline, a tactic that proved tem- 
porarily successful, for Hartwig, sensing 
a subdued Trabert, tried to force the 
pace and made more errors. Then, 
heartened by his success in taking the 
second set, Tony returned to his 
bustling, attacking tennis in an effort 
to press his advantage, and found that 
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with the greater margin for error from 
the baseline now reduced in his net 
attack, he did not have the accuracy 
in his shots to accomplish his plan. 

George Worthington’s tactics in de- 
feating Vic Seixas may not have been 
considered “nice” by some standards, 
but every player knows that if his 
opponent has some temporary physical 
disadvantage, this must be capitalised 
upon. 

So, with all the publicity about Vic’s 
sore knee as a reminder, Worthington 
set about playing drop shots and his 
tactics paid off. Many times Seixas 
would stand on the baseline and make 
no effort to run for a ball dropped 
over the net. Yet strangely enough, on 
the occasion when he did make a bid 
to get the shot back, he appeared able 
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Vie Seixas and George Worthington 
before their singles bout. 


to run without any trouble. Even in 
turning sharply to recover lobs or when 
going up for smashes he showed no 
inconvenience nor pain. 

But always one was conscious of 
the psychological effect the injury had 
on Seixas, for his footwork was nothing 
to be compared to his usual style and 
he was constantly in trouble. His 
service was not up to his best and his 
general demeanour suggested that he 
was very unhappy. 

He started the third set with some 
pretty good shots, and that seemed to 
buck him up enough to put him back 
into the fight. He won that set 6-4 
and, although Worthington went within 
a couple of points of victory in the 
fourth set, Seixas fought back and 
took the match into the fifth. 

But he was unable to sustain the 
effort and Worthington, continuing his 
bustling and drop-shotting tactics, won 
the final set 6-1. 

Worthington’s effort was a good one, 
but Ken McGregor summed up the 
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The man at the foot of the baselines- 
man is footfault judge George Valentine 
who footfaulted both Seixas and 
Trabert. 


situation pretty accurately when he 
said: “Worthington was in a bad spot. 
Whatever happened it was certain that 
people would not give him the credit 
due. If he won it was likely that 
people would say he had beaten a 
cripple. And if he lost they’d say he 
was beaten by a cripple.” 

But the next day he continued pro- 
viding upsets when he knocked Mervyn 
Rose out of any chance of a Davis 
Cup singles berth by beating him in a 
quarter-final, 6-4, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3. 

Rosewall, meantime, wasn’t having a 
hay-ride to the semis. He had dropped 
a set to British youngster, Tony Pick- 
ard, in the second round, and in the 
quarter-final had run into a torrid five- 
setter with Clive Wilderspin, providing 
a repetition of the same thing that 
happened in the N.S.W. Championships 
of two weeks previous. 

However the Worthington-Rosewall 
semi didn’t produce the fireworks ex- 
pected. Ken was able to call the tune 
most of the time and Worthington 
found his net-rushing tactics were not 
up to the brilliant passing shots and 
lobs of his opponent. In the second 
set he raised his game high enough 
to win the set 6-2 from a somewhat 
relaxed Rosewall, but after that there 
was only one player in it. Rosewall 
took the next two sets 6-0, 6-1, with an 
ease that made one wonder if Worth- 
ington was the same player who had 
put out such stars as Seixas and Rose. 

Hoad had beaten Bill Talbert in the 
quarter-finals, 6-3, 9-7, 46, 64, and 
had found the American captain a 
clever tactician. Talbert had reached 
this stage of the tournament by a hard 
earned win over Don Candy, winning 
in four sets after losing the first set 
6-1. He had fought back to win the 
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next three, 6-4, 11-9, 7-5, and his per- 
formance in this match, and also 
against Hoad, showed that in the event 
of any emergency he could be played 
in a Davis Cup match with the cer- 
tainty of performing creditably. 

Hartwig surprised Hoad and some 
4,000 spectators by playing almost 
perfect tennis in the first set which he 
won 6-2. The general feeling at this 
stage was that Hartwig would soon 
crack, but as the match continued it 
became obvious that if Hoad was to 
win he would have to set about break- 
ing up the fluency of Hartwig’s stroking 
and not just wait for him to cool off. 

As Hoad’s services and ground 
strokes became more severe, Hartwig’s 
seemed to deteriorate. Hoad took the 
next three sets, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

And so the stage was set for a repe- 
tition of the Sydney final. 

The result was similar to the N.S.W. 
final. . . a four set victory for Hoad, 
and again the margin in games was 


slight. There were similar advantage 
sets and the same series of oppor- 


tunities presented to Rosewall to win 
sets and even the match. But under- 
lying the casual-looking Hoad was such 
a source of hidden power and reserve 
of winning shots, that even in the 


second, third and fourth sets when 
Rosewall opened by taking Hoad’s 


service and setting up 2-0 and 3-0 
leads, one felt that the husky Hoad 
had only to apply the pressure and he 
could win whenever he wanted to. 
Just as for years there has seemed to 


be a complex which Hoad suffered 





when playing Rosewall from the time 
when they were ten years of age play- 
ing off finals of schoolboy events, to- 
day Rosewall seems to be under a 
cloud whenever he faces Hoad. 

This victory makes it six straight for 
Hoad and establishes him as the No. | 
Aussie star and possibly the world’s 
leading amateur—unless Trabert, Rose- 
wall or Seixas can do something to 
stop his winning streak. 

Adrian Quist said after the match: 
“What I like about Hoad is the fact 
that he did not play well in the first 
two sets yet he won them. When he 
clapped on the pace in the fourth, 
cutting his errors to a minimum, he 
was able to win by playing brilliant 
tennis. Couple these two factors to- 
gether and you say Australia 
possesses a really great singles player. 
Unhesitatingly | would name Hoad gs 
the best singles player in Australia to- 
day. and one of the best three in the 
world.” 

The final of the doubles played the 
day before the singles final only gave 
the Aussie selectors another headache 
when it looked as though their worries 


can 


were over. For the holders of the 
U.S. National Doubles, Rose and Hart- 
wig. had their second successive win 


over Rosewall and Hoad when they 
won the final, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 6-4. 
Rosewall and Hoad have had a won- 
derful record of doubles wins this 
year taking the Australian, Italian, 
French, Wimbledon and N.S.W. titles. 
In winning Wimbledon they beat Rose 
and Hartwig in the final. The selectors 
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Rex Hartwig defeated Trabert and. bowed in a good match to Hoad. With him is 
Aussie Davis Cup captain Harry Hopman (left). 
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A view of the Kooyong Stadium during 

the Fraser-Wilderspin vs. Rosewall-Hoad 

match, The left-handed Fraser is serving 
with Wilderspin at net, 


cannot overlook the fact that the latter 
pair won the U.S. Doubles and both 
the Queensland and Victorian champ- 
ionships from the two youngsters. 

It did not help the American team’s 
morale to see their No. 1 pair, Seixas 
and Trabert, being beaten for a place 
in the final by the team considered to 
be Australia’s No. 2 combination, fol- 
lowing on their defeat at the hands of 
Rosewall and Hoad in Sydney a couple 
of weeks ago. But there was perhaps 
some solace in the knowledge that 
Rose and Hartwig were the ultimate 
winners and that their match went to 
five sets. Seixas seemed untroubled by 
his knee injury and appeared to move 
around the court well although Tony 
fell heavily in the third and looked 
to have twisted his ankle slightly. 

Mrs. Thelma Long continued to 
demonstrate her clear superiority over 
the rest of Australia’s women players 
by taking her second Championship in 
succession. In the Victorian she did 
not drop a set and was untroubled 
by Miss Jennifer Staley in the final, 
winning 6-4, 6-1. 


Mrs. Long, with George Worthing- 


ton, won the mixed final from Neale 
Fraser and Norma Ellis 8-6, 6-4, but 
failed in her bid for a treble when she 
and her partner, Mrs. Dorn Fogarty, 
lost the women’s doubles final to Mrs. 
K. Hawton and Miss Beryl Penrose, 
the latter winning 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

One of the finest matches of the 
tournament was the Junior boys’ final 
in which Jean-Noel Grinda of France 
beat Billy Knight, of Great Britain 
10-8, 3-6, 6-3. This makes Grinda’s 
second win in three State Champion- 
ships and should give great satisfaction 
to the French Tennis Federation for 
sending him on the trip to Australia. 


Results on Page 63 
January, 1954 
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World Rankings 








ITALY 
Men’s Singles 

]. Fausto Gardini, 2. Giuseppe Mer- 
Jo, 3. Gianni Cucelli, 4. Marcello del 
Bello, 5. Rolando del Bello, 6. Um- 
berto Bergamo, 7. Orlando Sirola, 
§. Nicola Pietrangeli, 9. Enzo Pau- 

tassi, 10. Mario Belardinelli. 

Women’s Singles 
l. Silvana Lazzarino, 2. Nicla Mig- 
liori, 3. Lucia Manfredi, 4. Vittoria 


Tonolli, 5. “ro Sciaudone, 
6. Anca Vignali, 7. Chiara Ramorino. 
SWITZERLAND 


Men’s Singles 

1. Erwin Balestra, 2. Paul Blondel, 
3. Max Aelbrecht, 4. Rene Buser, 5. 
Martin Froesch, 6. Georges Grange. 

Women’s Singles 

1. Violette von Alvensleben, 2. Ruth 
Kauffmann, 3. Alice Wavre, 4. Heide 
Enzen, 5. Vreng Zollinger, 6. Trudy 
Schulmacher. 


ENGLAND 


Men’s Singles 
]. A. J. Mottram, 2. G. L. Paish, 3 
G. D. Oakley, 4. W. A. Knight, 5. R. 
K. Wilson, 6. R. Becker, 7. J. E. Bar- 
rett, 8. J. A. T. Horn, 9. J. N. Starte, 
10. R. J. Lee. 


Women’s Singles 
1. Angela Mortimer, 2. Helen Flet- 
cher, 3. Joy Mottram, 4. Jean Rinkel- 
Quertier, 5. Shirley Bloomer, 6. Joan 
Curry, 7. Georgina Woodgate, 8. Pat- 
ricia Ward, 9. Patricia Harrison, 10. 
Ann Shilcock. 





FRANCE 
Men’s Singles 
1. Bernard Destremau and Paul Re. 


‘| my, 3. Robert Haillet, 4. Robert Abdes- 


slam, 5. Jean Ducos de la Haille, 6 
Jean-Noel Grinda, Henri Pelizza and 
Jean Claude Molinari. 
Women’s Singles 
1. Nelly Adamson, 2. Susan Chat- 
tier-Partridge, 3. G. Bucaille and 
S. Schmidt, 5. R. Jones-Veber. 





ITALY 
Men’s Singles 

l. Fausto Gardini, 2. G. Merlo, 3. 
G. Cucelli, 4. Marcello Del Bello, 5. 
Rolando Del Bello, 6. V. Bergamo and 
0. Sirola. 

Women’s Singles 

1. S. Lazzarino, 2. N. Migliori, 3. 

L. Manfredi, 4. V. Tonolli, 5. A. 


Sciandore. 
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SOUTH AFRICA EGYPT 
Men’s Singles 
1. J. Drobny, 2. A. Shaffei, 3. M. 
2 Mh ‘ ® b Coen, 4. D. Acobas. 5. A. Badr el Din 
mour, 3. N. Cockburn, 4. 5. Levy, 5. D. and A. Ismail, 7. K. Moubarek, 8. P. 


Capell, 6. J. Hurry, 7. 1. Vermaak, ‘ . 
N oane i De Zogheib, 9. G. De Walden, 10. A. 
8 L. Norgarb, 9. O. Williams, 10. T. Alloules ee e Walden, 10. A 


Fancutt, 11. B. Woodroffe. 12. J. Kup- 


Men's Singles 
1. E. W. Sturgess, 2. W. R. Sey- 


ferburger. 
IRELAND 
Women's Singles Men’s Singles 
1. Mrs. H. Redick Smith, 2. Mrs. — L. J. D. Hackett, 2. G. P. Jackson, 


J. Wipplinger, 3. Mrs. R. Stevens, 3. ©. A. Kemp, 4. T. J. Crooks, J. J. 
4. Mrs. B. Bartlett, 5. Mrs. E. Water- Fitzgibbon, R. U. Gotto. 

meyer, 6. Mrs. D. M. Hale, 7. Miss Women’s Singles 

I. Vermaak. 8. Miss P. Pentelow. 1. Miss E. F. Lombard, 2. Mrs. J. J. 
9, Miss G. Love, 10. Mrs. P. Dimble- Fitzgibbon, 3. Miss J. A. Fitzpatrick, 
by, 11. Miss H. Pascoe, 12. Mrs. V. 4. Mrs. M. Downey, 5. Mrs. F. B. 
Lessing. Lillis, 6. Miss E. _ Kirkpatrick. 
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TOURNAMENT 


TENNIS 
BALLS 


Use the new MacGregor Tournament on any and all court surfaces 
and you'll be convinced it's not only the liveliest ball you ever played, 
but the most accurate, most uniform and — superior in all respects! 

The new MacGregor Tournament ball 
has a longer, more durable wool nap, and 
an improved rubber core ... the finest 
ever to bear the MacGregor name. Ap» 
proved by U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, 
and adopted by more and more leading 
tennis tournaments every season. 

Dash-marked for your convenience, and 
pressure-packed, 3 to a hermetically sealed 
metal can. 

Ask for MacGregor Tournament Tennis 
balls from your tennis professional or from 
your MacGregor sporting goods dealer. 


} A GREAT NAME Uaaceprs TENNIS 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 























The author stops for a breather during 
the recent Eastern Junior Indoors. 


In the three years I have played ten- 
nis. | have had the good fortune to 
play eight national champions. In 
actual tournament play | met Jerry 
Moss, national Boys Singles champ of 
1951; Mike Green, the 1952 winner: 
Donald Dell, the present champion; 
and Ronnie Holmberg and Bob Macy, 
the 1953 Boys Doubles titlists. In prac- 
tice, I have played Eddie Rubinoff, the 
Interscholastic title holder; and the 
Harum brothers, David and Al, both 
finalists at the Indoors at St. Louis, 
and winners of the doubles there. 


Most of my matches were played in 
Florida where I lived for five years 
until my folks moved to New York in 
1952. I picked up tennis at Miami 
Beach in December, 1950. My dad 
gave me a tennis racquet for my twelfth 
birthday and I strolled over to the 
Flamingo Park tennis courts to see 
what tennis was like. One of the boys 
sitting on a bench nearby was alone, 
so I asked him if he would hit a few 
with me. He obliged, and in fact he 
made me look good. That boy was 
Jerry Moss. So if I seem somewhat 
prejudiced in favor of Jerry, you can’t 
blame me. 


In Florida, and perhaps even nation- 
ally, junior tennis finds a steady supply 
of the finest talent in two high schools, 
Coral Gables and neighboring Miami 
Beach High. Coral Gables supplied 
the Harum Boys and Macy, while 
Miami Beach High produced Moss, 
Green and Rubinoff. The competition 
between the two schools helps to keep 
these boys sharp and the records seem 
to show it. Florida has arrived with 
a bang in junior tennis, and it was my 
interesting experience to have absorbed 
some plain and fancy shellackings at 
the hands of these Floridian experts. 


One beating in particular | shall 
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I PLAYED 8 NATIONAL CHAMPS 


by Lloyd Moglen 


never forget. It took place at the 
Southern Championships, held each 
year at Davidson, North Carolina. This 
was my first big tournament and | met 
Jerry Moss in the second round. We 
drove Jerry up with us from Miami, 
and | thought surely Jerry would make 
me look good. He didn’t and I didn’t! 
The was 6-0, 6-0. Jerry stood 
smack on the service line, and just 
kept returning the ball. The 
were always teasingly within reach and 
| must have covered fifty miles of 
court. Most of the games went to 
deuce, and he enjoyed the protracted 
rallies. Jerry was as comfortable as 


score 


shots 





The Author 

Lloyd Moglen is fifteen. He lived 
in Miami for five years, from 1947 
to 1952, where he attended school 
and played in the various junior 
tournaments. At the present time 
he makes his home in Mt. Vernon, 
New York, and attends the Scar- 
borough School. A soph there, he 
plays varsity basketball and number 
two on their undefeated tennis team. 
Lloyd is ranked fifteen nationally 
among the boys and is co-holder 
of the New York State doubles title. 











if he were sitting in a rocking chair, 
while I tore across the hot court from 
one end to the other, winning nary a 
game. The scoundrel could have hit 
outright winners, but instead chose to 
give me the torture treatment. 


Jerry has always been a whimsical 
player. Once, in Tampa, | watched 
him hit poop balls for two hours 
against Rubinoff for the state title. 
At Forest Hills last September, | 
watched Jerry play Sven Davidson in 
a match of five sizzling sets of slam 
bang tennis. 


There are plenty of comments from 
spectators on the way Jerry ambles 
across the court, looking half asleep 
and fatigued. Appearances in this case 
are highly deceiving; he isn’t. Jerry 
can move with the speed of a panther, 
and he has some of the greatest shots 
I have ever seen. His angle and drop 
shots are beauts. Jerry has attained 
national ranking among the men even 
though he has another year in the 


Juniors. Unless | miss my guess, Moss 
is sure to wind up in the top ten. 


Mike Green, the 1952 champ, 
another Miami Beach product, treated 
me more gently. Mike teamed up with 
me to win the Doubles crown at the 
1952 Gasparilla Dixie tournament in 
Tampa. In singles I played him three 
times, always losing in straight sets 
but by respectable scores. At Delray 
Beach in March 1952, I played Mike 
just after he had gone through the 
wringer in a grueling three set match 
against Jerry Moss. For a little while 
I had illusions of grandeur; | was 
leading in the first set 5-2. Then Mike, 
like the real champ he is, took charge, 
winning the next five games and the 
set. The next set went to Mike 6-3, 
but for a brief spell during the first 
set I gave Mike’s public a tense time. 


Mike is a cool customer with tremen- 
dous ability to come through in the 
clutch. On several occasions, I have 
watched Mike beat Jerry Moss. The 
reason? He has a one track mind. All 
he wants out of life is to play tennis, 
now and forever, for fun and for his 
future. Jf someone ever computed all 
the hours Mike spent on tennis courts, 
the figure would be astronomical and 
likely to crack up several adding 
machines. Mike has been in so many 





Mike Green, the 1952 Boye Champ, last 
week won the Orange Bowl Junior title 
and is shown receiving the trophy. 
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tense spots that he can almost talk to 
the ball and make it obey. Steady? 
Like the Rock of Gibraltar. I have 
watched Mike in many tough matches 
when each stroke was an effort, but 
he always came back tougher and 
stronger for the next match. Here is 
a tennis player’s player who can’t miss. 

Donald Dell, the 1953 Boys champ, 
hails from Bethesda, Maryland, outside 
the realm of the palm tree. Very few 
champs in the Boys’ division have 
dominated the field so convincingly. 
Don has superb physical equipment. 
He stands six feet tall, with long limbs 
made of spring steel. At Kalamazoo 
this past August, he gave a convincing 
demonstration of all-round tennis to 
the many Floridians and Californians 
present. The Boys division was a 
pushover for Don. It will be interest- 
ing to see how Green and Moss will 
fare with Deli in the Juniors. 


I had the pleasure of playing Don 
when he was two heads shorter in the 
finals of the 1951 Orange Bowl 13 
and under singles. He beat me 6-1, 6-1. 


Ronnie Holmberg of Brooklyn, co- 
holder of the Boys Doubles crown 
with Bobby Macy is another competitor 
with tremendous physical equipment. 
Barrel-chested Ronnie, though only 
fifteen, has the build of a wrestler and 
can hit with the best in the men’s 
division. He is just short of six feet 
tall, weighs about 170 lbs. and is still 
growing. I have played Ronnie at the 
Easterns in 1952 and won in three 
sets. In the only other singles match 
that we played, he beat me, also in 
three sets, at Bayside, L. I. in 1952. 


During the 1953 Easterns at Forest 
Hills, I had just lost to Dick Hoehn 
and was feeling somewhat low when I 
met Ronnie, on whose shoulder I chose 
to lean. I casually mentioned that 
Hoehn was real tough. Ronnie’s reply 
was typical of his astute attitude toward 
competition. “You have played Hoehn, 
so you are afraid of him. I have not 
played Hoehn. I’m not afraid of 
him.” 


Though Ronnie lost the next day to 
Hoehn by a lopsided score, Holmberg 
thereafter went on to win the Boys’ 
doubles at Kalamazoo and the Indoor 
singles and doubles at St. Louis. He 
also teamed up with Charles Hunt to 
win the men’s doubles at the Heights 
Casino tournament in Brooklyn. 


Bobby Macy of Coral Gables, co- 
holder of the Doubles crown with 
Holmberg, has had the roughest climb 
of all to the top. Bobby’s father is a 
well known pro, Ike Macy, and Bobby 
was groomed for tennis since the age 
of seven. At a very early age, Bobby 
played against boys like Mike Green 
and won regularly. Everyone expected 


World Tennis 


a lot of Bob, and the burden was 
weighing rather heavily. Bobby did 
not develop as fast as all his well 
wishers had hoped. I beat him in three 
tough sets at the Orange Bowl tourney 
in 1951, and so did almost everyone 
else. 

In June, 1953, at the Southerns in 
Davidson, N. C., Bob broke his non- 
playing wrist after a fall, going back- 
ward for an overhead. Tossing up the 
ball for a serve with his hand in a 
cast was not very easy, and poor Macy 
took lots of beatings in singles all over 
the East. His tour was a flop and it 
was not easy for him to phone home 
all the miserable results. For a time | 
thought he was going to give up the 
game. 

But after all these trouncings. and 
with his hand still in a cast. Bobby 
came through for a great victory to 
take the Doubles crown at Kalamazoo. 
I can imagine the joy in the Macy 
household when the news came through 
and when all their faith in Bobby was 
vindicated. Macy deserved triumph 
more than anyone I know. 

David Harum, winner of the Boys 
Indoors in 1951, and co-holder of the 
Junior Indoors title in Doubles with 
big brother Al, is a powerful guy and 
a hitter. I watched Dave beat Mike 
Green several times. He has every- 
thing but the scrambling ability and 
guile of a Jerry Moss. 

Al Harum, now at the University of 
Miami, beat David for the Junior 
Indoor Singles title this past Thanks- 
giving. An unfortunate series of 
accidents had handicapped big Al, 
who played tackle for three years on 
the Coral Gables team. First it was 
a shoulder injury, then a wrist frac- 
ture in his playing arm. The wrist 
did not knit properly and it was reset. 
All this made Al ambidextrous but 
weak, 

In my opinion Al was the best 
prospect ever to come out of the state 
of Florida. He is a big powerful two 
hundred pounder with speed and 
cleverness sufficient to beat Jerry Moss 
regularly. Al was good enough to 
come within match point against John 
Lesch in the 1950 Boys Nationals. | 
can remember Al playing left handed 
against me at Salvadore Park, Coral 
Gables, in practice, and beating me 
6-2. Al was a master of the serve and 
overbead. Time will only tell whether 
his injuries have affected him _per- 
manently. Al has power with deception. 
His drives can blast you off the court 
and his soft shots can catch you flat 
footed. Al has both the big game and 
the finest physique in the Juniors. 


Eddie Rubinoff, like the rest of the 


Floridians, is a very tough customer. 





Jerry Moss, currently ranked nationally 
in the men’s, gives his autograph to a 
fan in South America. 


Eddie is a “money player” who 
expends just enough effort to win. 
Though he started late, at the age of 
fifteen, he is always cool and hard as 
nails. With Flamingo Park as _ his 
back yard and time off specially for 
tennis at Miami Beach High, Eddie 
started off as a sparring partner for 
Jerry Moss and Mike Green. It was 
not long before he was beating both. 
I'll never forget one match Eddie 
played me for a soda. He spotted me 
five games a set, and won in a breeze. 
For a sandwich, he would have given 
me an additional lead of 30 love. 

Rubinoff’s win at Charlottesville was 
well merited, and in my opinion Eddie 
should have done better at Kalamazoo. 
The striking part of Rubinoff’s play 
is his uncanny steadiness and meticu- 
lous backhand. When he plays the 
latter stroke, he draws the racquet 
back much in the same fashion as an 
archer draws the bow. 

Any afternoon at Salvadore Park, 
Coral Gables or Flamingo Park, Miami 
Beach, you can see some of the best 
Junior talent in the country. It is a 
long swim from Australia to Florida, 
but Harry Hopman would do well to- 
send a scouting crew. It would be 
difficult to find ten college teams in 
the country which could beat the Coral 
Gables High School tennis team. Right 
now the tennis capital of the Juniors 
fluctuates between Miami Beach and 
Coral Gables, with Los Angeles a 
distant third. 

By 1960, the Australians will have 
to play against these boys in Davis- 
Cup competition! 
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SALAUN WINS NATIONAL OPEN 


UNDEFEATED KHAN LOSES IN THRILLING FINAL 


by Bob Lehman 


January 3. Today Henri Salaun 
played one of the greatest matches in 
the history of any sport to win his first 
national title by defeating a man who 
had previously never been defeated! 
Never had a gallery seen a more ex- 
citing or brilliantly played title round 
match. It was a tremendous climax 
to the most colorful squash tournament 
ever to be played in this country. 


Henri, who is currently ranked No. 
4 in the U. S., bowled over his hither- 
to unbeatable opponent by playing an 
outstandingly canny and mentally bril- 
liant match. He set out to play a soft 
game and to keep the ball off the back 
wall where his opponent. Hashim 
Khan, excelled. He forced Khan to hit 
off the front wall, and by slowing up 
his own game, he rushed his opponent. 
He used the front and side walls and 
corner shots and kept strictly away 
from the back wall. 


Khan, who is an officer in the Pakis- 
tan Air Force, had the fantastic record 
of never having lost a squash match. 
At the age of 37, he had won every 
tournament he had ever entered. He 


is steady and at the same time hard- 
hitting. He underspin, which 
makes the ball hug the floor, and he is 
both tricky and has magnificent touch. 
He has a wrist of iron and is capable 
of hitting hard from awkward _posi- 
tions. 


uses 


Salaun started out by taking a big 
lead in the first game (13-2). He nev- 
er hit a ball hard unless Khan was 
against a wall and he could drive home 
a winner with a “V” shot. Then Henri 
had a run of errors and only pulled 
out the game at 15-8. Henri started 
off the second game like the first, tak- 
ing a big lead and then letting down 
toward the end, winning it at 15-11. 

Salaun had a 10-6 lead in the third 
game when Khan took 5 out of the next 
6 points to even the score at 11-all. On 
this crucial pont, Salaun was blocked 
and Khan put the ball down the left- 
hand wall where Henri could not get it. 
The referee called a let and the gallery 
let out a howl! The score was still 11- 
all instead of 12-11 for Khan. 

In the middle of this crucial third 
game, the two men played one of the 





At the presentation (i to r.) are Lou Ballato, Henry Salaun, “Honey” Humpstone, 
Ned Bigelow and Hashim Khan, 


oA 


longest points in squash history, The 
pressure was on both and both played 
cagily. The point was played in utter 
silence and finally wound up in a Jet! 


At 14-all, Salaun as the receiver had 
his choice of requesting one point or 
three points for the game. Without 
hesitation he chose one. This gave him 
an immediate match point and put the 
pressure completely on Khan. Salaun 
won it and the match with a beautify} 
corner shot, typical of his great touch, 
to become the first National Open 
Champ. 


Khan had won a superb match the 
day before against the country’s top. 
ranking player, Diehl Mateer. Khan is 
small and wiry, with thin legs and a 
heavy chest and shoulders. He has 
great speed afoot and uncanny antici- 
pation to abet it. He waits for the last 
split second of the bounce in order to 
get the utmost in deception. 


Diehl, who is one of the game's 
hardest hitters, decided to play a pow- 
er game against his older opponent. 
This seemed reasonable in view of the 
fact that Khan was used to the slower 
English ball and the larger court. But 
Khan surprised Mateer. After dropping 
the first two games, his endless 
stamina, retrieving ability and _hard- 
hit balls overcame his younger op 
ponent. Diehl unconsciously let up in 
the third game while Khan bided his 
time for his openings. It was a mag- 
nificent match, excelled only by the 
Salaun-Khan finale. 

Both Khan and Mahmoud Kerim of 
Egypt were playing under a definite 
handicap. They were used to a differ- 
ent ball, different court dimensions 
and a different scoring. They arrived 
in this country several weeks before 
the opening of the tournament, but 
by dint of practicing several hours 
every day and their fine natural coor- 
dination, they were able to reach close 
to their peak of championship play. 

Our American pros were under a 
far more severe handicap. Unlike their 


foreign confreres, they play in only . 


one or two tournaments a year, Right 
up to the commencement of the tourna 
ment, they were teaching beginners 
and playing with club members, 
neither of which is recommended for 
serious competition. Foreign pros of 
top rank travel frequently to pro or 
open tournaments with their expenses 
paid by patrons, clubs or governments. 


One of the interesting early rounds 
pitted Charles Brinton against Al Ram- 
sey who, though over 50, has amazing 
touch and fine change of pace. Ram- 
sey, by mixing up his play and com- 
manding the court with alley shots, 
took the third game from Brinton be- 
fore youth and power overwhelmed 
him. 
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Hashim Khan and 


Salaun. 


The two finalists, 
Henri 


Another hard match was the _five- 
game marathon between Gavin Hildick- 
Smith of South Africa and Victor El- 
maleh of the City A. C. Elmaleh was 
behind 5-10 in the fifth game, scored 
five straight to tie it, but suffered from 
the common let-down and won only 
one of the next six points. 

Khan had a surprisingly easy match 
against Ton Byrne, the 43-year-old pro 
at the New York A. C. Byrne was very 
nervous but picked up in the second 
game, although he was constantly kept 
off balance by his tricky opponent. 

Ernest Howard, the current national 
champion, beat James Tully, the Pitts- 
burgh Golf Club pro, in three games, 
then fell before Khan’s ability to wear 
anyone down. 

Brinton, who is one of the game’s 
finest shot-makers, scored over Hildick- 
Smith in four games, then lost to Mah- 
moud Kerim in a match marked by 
many errors. Brinton won the second 
game by bringing Kerim up to the 
forecourt with drop-shots and then 
hitting V shots around him before he 
could get back to position. After tying 
up the match, Brinton started the third 
game with a series of errors. Kerim 
made good use of his best shot—a 
crisply hit side and front wall shot that 
stays low, comes across court and does 
not come off the other wall. 

In the previous round, Kerim had 
disposed of Harry Conlon, the 1952 
National Champ, with surprising ease. 
Conlon, just back from Greenland, was 
not in his usual form. 

The Cal MacCracken-Lou Ballato 
duel was a disappointment. Ballato is 
another example of a pro’s lack of 
sharpness due to insufficient competi- 
tion. MacCracken was in superb condi- 
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tion and proved to be too consistent 
for Ballato, The latter made occasional 
brilliant shots but could not keep up 
the pace. 

Doug McLaggan, 
sentative at the tournament, 
of Al Chassard rather handily, 
ing great court savvy as well as speed 
and control. But his opponent in the 
next round, Hashim Khan, made prac- 
tically no errors, returning seeming 
winners and digging shots out of the 
corners. McLaggan had some success 
in the second game with 3-wall shots, 
keeping the ball coming across the 
court. Once Khan was able to handle 
these, McLaggan had to resort to dar- 
ing, finely drawn shots which made for 
errors on the top of the tin. His at- 
tempt to slow up the pace was also of 
no avail. 

Henri Salaun renewed a local rivalry 
in his match against fellow Bostonian 
Roger Bakey. Salaun, who is small and 
cat-like, had too many guns for Bakey 
who is older and lacks his opponent’s 
speed. Bakey had scored an upset in 
the previous round over National Pro 
Champ John Warzycki. The latter 
was far off his game, showed no im- 
agination and played almost sluggishly. 

Salaun ran through the six-foot Ker- 
im in one semi-finals, partly due to 
a leg injury suffered by Kerim in his 
match against Brinton. But Salaun had 
the game beat him anyway. He is 
very fast, uses his head, keeps in fine 
condition, and will try for any ball. 
Added to these are his fine finishing 
shots. 

In the top bracket, Mateer turned 
back Canada’s Derek Bocquet, then 
won over MacCracken in three games. 
Mateer, in the latter match, was on 
top of his game. He started out ag- 
gressively and never let up. Cal just 
couldn’t stay with him. His fine semi- 
final match against Khan would have 
been the outstanding event of the tour- 
nament, had it not been followed by 
Salaun’s superb exhibition in the 
finals. The First National Open could 
have had no more fitting climax than 
the brilliant display that the gallery 
witnessed. 


Scotland’s repre- 
disposed 
show- 


NATIONAL OPEN SQUASH 





First Round. Ernest Howard d. James J 
Tully, 15-11, 15- . 15-11; Hashim Khan d 
Tom Byrne, 15-4, 15-10, 15-8; Hildick-Smith d. 
Victor Elmaleh, 10-15, 15-13, 9-15, 15-9, 15-11; 
Charles Brinton d. Al Ramsey, 15-13, 15-11, 
10-15, 15-6. 

Second Round. Dichl Mateer d Derek Boc 
quet, 15-12, 15-8, 15-12; Cal MacCracken d. 
Lou Ballato, 15-4, 15-11, 15-9: Doug McLag- 
gan d. Al Chassard, 5-13, 15-11, 15-11; Khan 
d. Howard, 15-7, 15-6, 15-13; Brinton d 1- 
dick-Smith, 15-10, 15-18, 8-15, 17-16; 
moud Kerim d. Harry Conlon, 15-13, 

15-1; Henri Salaun d. John Russell, 15-7, 
15-10; Roger Bakey d. John Warzycki, 
15-10, 15-13, 15-9. 

Third Round. Mateer d. MacCracken, 
15-12, 15-8; Khan d. McLaggan, 15-13 
15-3; Kerim d. Brinton, 15-12, 11-15, 

15-11; Salaun d. Bakey, 15-8, 15-8, 15-12 

Semi-final. Khan d. Mateer, 12-15, 12-15, 15-8, 
15-8, 15-11; Salaun d. Kerim, 15-9, 15-1, 15-5 

Finals. Salaun d. Khan, 15-8, 15-11, 15-14 





UASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being 
in squash bats and are 


the last word 


especially 


Why? 


*“teel” 


cushion grip available .. . 
not least, because they are made to stand 


plenty of hard 
Cragin-Simplex 


all major Tournaments! 


Ask your 
you 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


“~~ COMPANY 


Dept. W, 53 Park 


recommended by 
have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 
Because 
made for better and faster play . . 
because they have the best balance and 
. because they have the best 


Professional or dealer to 


‘\ 


Hornet 


those who 


they are scientifically 


and last but 


hitting. 
Squash Bats are used in 


show 
one TODAY! 





Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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One Hour Valet, Inc. 


804 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Miami 32, Florida 


ONE HOUR DRY CLEANING 


THREE H 


PLANTS IN: 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Greensboro, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lynchburg. Va. 


Miami Beach, Fila. 


A. E. LICHTENSTEIN, President 
SAM HYMAN, Vice President 


N. C. 


+++ 


OUR LAUNDRY 


Miami, Fila 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NEWS FROM THE SPORTING 





“PETECO™ 


Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color “En-tout-cas” Surfacin 
Materials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F ) 

Courts. Nets-Tapes-Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 

C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 

5659 Newark Ave. 


Chicago 31, Illinois 











ROBERT MOORE'S 
PERMANENT MARKING TAPES 
for Tennis Courts 
LEAD TAPES and Special Nails 


158 Valley Road—Montclair, N. J 


Phone: MOntclair 2-9553 











TEACHING DEVICE 


in TENNIS HISTORY 
eS WING-THP." Auch to raches 8 fe! th 
» difference. Since “Feel Point” of true swing is 
END of racket, Swing-Tip helps you feel this point 
better and aids you in imparting to it the proper 
thythm. Better arc, timing force and contro! will 
yf) result by proper Swing-Tip use. Free instruction 


folder on request 
$ 50 





SWING-TIP CO. 


306 Seymour Ave., Newark, N. J 








Tennis Court Construction 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 





ESTABLISHED 1908 











Keep abreast of the game 
in Europe by reading 


British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis 
Magazine 


Published Monthly 


One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.25 


Orders 


and Money 
WORLD TENNIS. 


Make checks 
payable to 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 


name. 


(0 1 year (] 2 years 

 ceisehbasdpcerns rated bre 
ee ee ee 
rrr ZONE.. STATE... 











VICTOR 





Hedrich- Blessing 


The Victor plant. 


You swing you meet the ball 
squarely .. . and it goes fast and true 
for a clean placement. What a wonder- 
ful feeling! You’ve scored your point 
with a combination of personal skill 
. . » plus good tennis equipment. Did 
you ever stop to think what it takes to 
give your tennis strings that winning 
balance of strength and liveliness? 

The production of quality gut ten- 
nis strings is both an art and a 
science. Traditional skills play an im- 
portant part in the various stages 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct. In the modern plant, however, the 
craftsman exercises his skills under 
carefully controlled, man-made condi- 
tions. 

Victor Sports Incorporated, makers 
of Victor Tennis Strings, recently 
built the industry’s most modern gut 
string plant. It is designed and built 
all on floor for smooth, efficient 


one 
work flow. Ample ventilation and 
modern lighting make for pleasant 
working conditions. A_ refrigerated 


storage room preserves the quality of 
raw materials until they are ready for 
processing. In the curing rooms exact 
temperatures and humidities are main- 
tained for this all-important processing 
stage. Extensive storage facilities per- 
mit strings to be properly aged be- 
fore shipment. The care with which 
Victor Gut Tennis Strings are made 
is reflected in their superior liveliness, 
strength and wearing quality. 


F, C. FEISE CO. 


In covering the complete field of 
court construction and surfaces, the 
Feise Company offers the prospective 
court owner an entire and complete 
line of tennis court installations. This 
covers TENIKO Commander, which 
is a clay base red or green composi- 


tion installation; TENIKO Royal, 
which is a fast-drying cinder base 
green composition installation; and 


GOODS COMPANIES 


TENIFLEX and CORKTURF, both of 
which are all-weather, non-maintenance 
green composition construction. 

Some of the largest and most promi- 
nent schools, clubs, and numerous 
private estates throughout the entire 
country have installed TENIKO Com. 
mander, TENIKO Royal, TENIFLEX 
or CORKTURF. These installations 
place the owner in the position of 
being able to obtain a surface best 
suited for playing and climatic condi- 
tions in every locality throughout the 
entire country. 

Along with one of the largest and 
finest construction organizations, Feise 
Company also affords service of re. 
surfacing, reconditioning, and also 
engineering service for the develop. 
ment of future installations or assist- 
ing in corrections or betterment of 
existing facilities. 


MACGREGOR 


The 1954 model of the MacGregor 
“Intercollegiate” racket, designed by 
Harry Fogleman, noted tennis coach 
and instructor, is designed to meet 
the exacting requirements of Collegiate 
and Scholastic play. Features are a 
full-laminated overlay and countersunk 
holes which have been rounded off to 
eliminate fraying or breakage of 





The new MacGregor container, 


strings. The “Intercollegiate” is avail- 
able with school, college or tennis club 
name on throat when ordered in quan- 
tities of 24 or more. MacGregor Co., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 

MacGregor Tournament Tennis Balls 
now come in the new plaid can. Here’s 
the 1954 MacGregor tennis ball and 
the authentic MacGregor plaid can. 
Three balls are in the hermetically 
sealed can to keep them fresh. $2.50 
per can of 3, MacGregor Co., Cincin- 
nati 32, Ohio. 
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CORTLAND 





Bobby Riggs 


Dick Covington, assistant Vice- 
President of the Cortland Racket Divi- 
sion, has just completed a successful 
promotion and sales trip. 

While in Florida he announced the 
signing of Bobby Riggs to the Cort- 
land sales and promotional staff. Later 
Bobby, with attractive wife Priscilla, 
spent some time at the Cortland plant 
where he took a hand in personally 
designing two Cortland rackets—the 
Bobby Riggs Personal and Bobby 
Riggs Professional. 

During his visit to California, Cov- 
ington announced the appointment of 
Johnny Faunce to the sales staff of the 
Cortland Racket Division. His terri- 
tory will cover tennis pros in Southern 
California and distributors and pros 
in the northern part of the same state, 
Oregon, Washington, part of Nevada 
and Idaho. Johnny is one of our out- 
standing playing professionals, having 
toured with Bobby Riggs in recent 
years, and is especially well known 
throughout California. 

Covington further stated that a third 
well-known figure in the tennis world, 
Gene Mako, was added to the Cort- 
land advisory staff. In addition to be- 
ing a former member of the Davis 
Cup team and outstanding playing pro- 
fessional, Gene is a well known tennis 
court builder and is owner-manager 
of the Mako Tennis Court Construc- 
tion Company of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


COURT CONSTRUCTION 


The development of the modern 
Fast Drying, and the No-Upkeep All- 
Weather composition tennis courts has 
largely circumvented the weather by 
bringing about longer playing seasons 
with a resulting higher caliber of play. 

The TEN-INC Fast Drying courts 
provide the most enjoyable type of 
playing surface combined with econo- 
my of installation and low mainte- 
nance. They are springy and resilient 
underfoot, have a pleasing colored uni- 


World Tennis 


THE MANUFACTURER’S 


form playing surface which gives per- 
fect bounce to the ball, require a mini- 


mum of maintenance attention, and 
most important, are so fast drying they 
can be played on shortly after heavy 
rain. 

Where non-maintenance type courts 
are desired, the TEN-INC No-Upkeep 
All-Weather courts offer a green, or 
red, playing surface which is glare- 
proof and provides firm footing at all 
times. Once installed, the TEN-INC 
No-Upkeep All-Weather courts do not 
require any watering or rolling, and 
allow play throughout the year. 

Another type of court permitting 
year-round play is the Platform Court 
as used for the increasingly popular 
game of PLATFORM TENNIS. This 
is a game having the features of both 
lawn tennis and Squash. PLATFORM 
TENNIS COURTS are of wooden 
construction and ideally suited for in- 
stallation where space is limited as 
they are only one quarter the size of a 
regulation size tennis court. 


SPALDING 





Mr. James W. Spalding 


os ee January 4th, 1954 James 

“Jim” Spalding will join the Spald- 

e Company as Assistant Vice Presi- 

dent of the Spalding Sales Corporation 

locating at the Chicopee Massachu- 
setts plant. 

A graduate of Hotchkiss School and 
following his attending Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Spalding joined the Young & 
Rubicam firm in 1937 where he re- 
mained until his present relocation, ex- 
cept for a five year service with the 
Army of U. S. from which he was 
separated as Captain in 1946. He is 
the son of Mr. H. Boardman Spalding, 
formerly Vice-Chairman and Treasurer 
of A. G. Spalding & Bros., and pre- 
sently a member of the law firm of 
Kelsey, Waldrop & Spalding, who serve 
as the Spalding Company’s general 
counsel, Mr. H. B. Spalding is current- 
ly a Spalding Director. 
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Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used ten- 
nis balls if they are not more than 3 years old 
and covers are intact-—not lit, motheaten or 
grease stained. SEND ANY NUMBER You will 
receive our check within 5 days plus your 
postage 
on ne NOVELTY COMPANY 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 


yell for Mailing Bag—Holds 12 Dozen 











Attention Qualified Tennis Pros 

The PLTA functions for you and 
your work and the betterment of 
tennis—Write for Year Book and 
membership information to Executive 
Secretary. 
Prefessional Lawn Tennis Association 
146 E. 54th St., New York 22 Ws 








FRANK W. WINNE & SON, 
Yarns, Twines, Cordage 
Binder Twine, Hay Baler Twine 


T. O. (Cy) Worth 
M & M BUILDING 
Houston 2, Texas 


INC. 








EXPERT ADVICE 
for 

SPORT and SOCIAL CLUBS 
on: 

Membership promotion, Public re- 
lations, Improvement of existing 
facilities, More efficient operation, 
Audits, Togrnament Arrangements 

FOR COMPETENT SURVEY, 

Please contact: 
CLUB CONSULTANTS 


520 Fifth Avenue MUrray Hill 2-5844 
New York 36, N. Y. 








READERS 
WORLD TENNIS 


will find a wealth of interesting 
and informative material in the 


USLTA OFFICIAL 
YEARBOOK 
and TENNIS GUIDE 


ORDER NOW! 


Werld Tennis 

Box 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send copies of the 1953 


USLTA YEARBOOK and Guide at 
ene dollar each. Enclosed is $ 








Name . 
Street 
City Zone State 
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TENNIS COURT 
CONSTRUCTION 


e@ 
FAST DRYING COURTS 


hal 
ALL-WEATHER 
COURTS 
* 
PLATFORM COURTS 
* 


Tennis Courts, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Resurfacing 
MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 


Nothing contributes more to the 
enjoyment of tennis than a first class 
court. 
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MIAMI, FLA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


OAKES & Co. 





MEMBERS 


Philadelphia - Baltimore 


Stock Exchange 


STOCKS 


BONDS 








MUTUAL FUNDS 


Lincoin Liberty Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


















NATIONAL RANKINGS 


(Not official until approved by USLTA 

Annual Meeting to be held at the Park 

Sheraton Hotel, New York, N. Y., on 
January 16, 1954) 


Seniors’ Singles - 1953 

l. William A. Maxwell, 2. John E. 
Sisson, 3. Harold T.  MacGufhin, 
4. Berkeley Bell, 5. John E. Woodall, 
6. Carl Busch, 7. Knute Krassenstein, 
8 Lewis A. Bond, 9. Bernard L. Clin- 
ton, 10. Harry F. Wolf, 11. Kahl K. 
Spriggs. 

12. Harold C. Fields, 13. Dr. Robert 
E. Lake, 14. Mel Gallagher, 15. Monte 
L. Ganger, 16. Frank J. Bowden, 
17. Eric Jacobsen, 18. Joseph Lip- 
schutz, 19. Arthur P._ Reichert, 
20. Bryan Hamlin, 21. Willard J. 
Roeder, 22. Malon Courts. 

23. Arthur LeVan Zerbe, 24. Dr. 
V. Lemoine Heuser, 25. Frederic Mer- 


cur, 26. Frank J. Salichs, 27. Jack 
Olhaber, 28. Yvon V. J. Segalen, 


29. Nat Schulman, 30. Herschel Y. 
Hyde, 31. Rene Casper, 32. Irwin A. 
Powell, 33. Mel Dranga. 


Insufficient Data 
Gerald C. Bartosh, Joseph Ciani, 
Marshall S. George, Lawrence Hall, 


Philip Michlin, Hobart Wrobbel. 


Seniors’ Doubles - 1953 


1, Edward G. Chandler-Gerald Strat- 
ford, 2. Sidney Adelstein-Dr. V. Le- 
moine Heuser, 3. Berkeley Bell-John 
E. Sisson, 4. Mel Gallagher-John E. 
Sisson, 5. John Dorr-Monte L. 
Ganger, 6. Carl Busch-John E. Wood- 
all, 7. Mel Gallagher-Monte L. Gan- 
ger. 

8. Mel Gallagher-Carl Busch, 9. 
Bernard L. Clinton-John E. Hoff, 
10. Mel Gallagher-William A. Max- 
well, 11. John E. Hoff-J. Kimbark 
Peterson, 12. Gerald C. Bartosh-John 
E. Woodall, 13. William Child-Peyre 
Kennedy, 14. Malcolm Hill-Henry 
Johnson, 15. Joseph Ciano-Arthur 


LeVan Zerbe. 


Insufficient Data 
Sidney Adelstein-William A. Max- 
well, Berkeley Bell-Dr. Edward Green- 
span, Carl Busch-Alan Herrington, 
Carl Busch-Les D. Wanee, William A. 
Maxwell-John FE. Sisson, John  E. 
Woodall-Arthur LeVan Zerbe. 


Junior Singles - 1953 

1. John Lesch, 2. Myron Franks, 
3. Gerald Moss, 4. Jon Douglas, 
5. Kalman Hettleman, 6. John Cran- 
ston, 7. Mike Green, 8. Ed Rubinoff, 
9. Richard Schuette, 10. Mark Jaffe, 
11. Franklin Johnson, 12. Gene Land. 

13. John Brownlow, 14. C. Max- 
well Brown, Jr., 15. Jeffrey Arnold, 
16. Barry MacKay, 17. Edward White, 
18. Alphonse Holtmann, 19. Harry Pa- 


gel, Jr, 20. David Harum, 21. Em. 
ory Summers, 22. Brooke Grant, 
23. Charles Russo, 24. James Fowler, 

25. Allen Quay, 26. James Schmidt, 
27. Pete Green, 28. Dale Junta, 
29, Karl Kamrath, Jr., 30. Ed Hudg. 
ins, 31. Dale Anderson, 32. Arthur 
Andrews, 33. Albert Harum, 34. Cray. 
ford Henry, 35. Leigh  Strassner, 
36. William Cullen, 37. Jim Shake. 
speare. 

Junior Doubles - 1953 

1. Myron Franks-Jon Douglas. 2, 
Brooke Grant-Franklin Johnson, 3, 
Emory Summers-Dale Junta, 4. Ger. 
ald Moss-Ed Rubinoff, 5. William 
Cullen-Dave Sofield, 6. David Harum. 
Albert Harum, 7. James Fowler-Gerald 
Parchute. 

8. John Lesch-Barry MacKay, 9, 
Dale Anderson-Gene Land, 10. James 
Schmidt-Thomas Robinson, 11. Al- 
phonse Holtman-Arthur Andrews, 12. 
Jeffrey Arnold-Pete Green, 13. John 
Cranston-C. Maxwell Brown, Jr., 14. 
Kalman Hettleman-Donald Leith. 

15. Michael Field-Carl Noble, 16. 
John Brownlow-George Fryman, 17. 
Allen Quay-Jim Shakespeare, 18, 
Clay Bradley-Frank Golder, 19.  Ed- 
ward Meyer-Harry Pagel, Jr., 20. 
Mike Green-Henry Jungle. 


Boys’ Singles - 1953 

1. Donald Dell, 2. Norman Perry, 
3. Richard Hoehn, 4. Earl Buchholz, 
Jr.. 5. Alan Silverman, 6. Timothy 
Gallwey, 7. P. Kay Champion, Jr., 
8. Spencer Allen, 9. Robert Delgado. 

10. Neil Drury, 11. Robert Macy, 
12. Stanley Wilkens, 13. Wayne Pea- 
cock, 14. Harry Thompson, 15. Lloyd 
Moglen, 16. Ronald Holmberg, 
17. Gerald Dubie, 18. Elliot Bell. 

19. Jerry Brisco, 20. Joseph Cow- 
ley, 21. Kenneth Lang, 22. Robin 
Hilgeman, 23. John Robinson, 24. Bill 
Voxman, 25. George Stoesser, 26. An- 
thony Lieberman. 


Boys’ Doubles - 1953 

1. Ronald Holmberg-Bob Macy, 2. 
Donald Dell-Joe Cowley, 3. Stanley 
Wilkens-Richard Hoehn, 4. Earl 
Buchholz, Jr.-Dick Horwitz, 5. Nor- 
man Perry-Robert Delgado. 6. Neil 
Drury-Wayne Peacock, 7. Timothy 
Gallwey-George Stoesser. 

8. Harry Thompson-Ned Neely, 9. 
Robert Hilgeman-Leland Junta, 10. 
Bruce Brian-Donald Ralph, 11. Her- 
man Detering-Theron Worth, 12. John 
Skogstad-Alan Tobias, 13. Alan Sil- 
verman-Dick Katz, 14. Michael 
Neely-Emil Malavolti. 

15. Ronald Anglemeyer-John Snyder, 
16. Richard Wallace-Robert Bowditch, 
17. Kenneth Lang-Warren Sisson, 18. 
Elliot Bell-Bill Voxman, 19. P. Kay 
Champion, Jr.-Lloyd Moglen, 20. 
Anthony Lieberman-Samuel Howe. 
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Girls’ Singles - 1953 
1. Mary Ann Eilenberger, 2. Dar- 
lene Hard, 3. Jeanie Laird, 4. Jeanne 


Arth, 5, Barbara Breit, 6. Gwenyth 
Johnson, 7. Judy Devlin, 8. Naney 
Dwyer, 9. Penny Winkler, 10. Sallie 
Reilley, 11. Pat Shaffer, 12. June 


Stack. 

13. Jacqueline Johannes, 14. Mary 
Wellford, 15. Lorraine Williams, 
16. Joyce Towery, 17. Dennis Brad- 
shaw. 18. Lois Weinstein, 19. Carole 
Boshard, 20. Lorraine  Jakubielski, 
21. Mary Blair, 22. Carol Le Cato, 
23. Joanne Stuckey. 

24. Alexandra P. Hufty, 25. Patricia 
Sullivan, 26. Carol Wendell, 27. Au- 
drey Braun, 28. Judy Mills, 29. Joyce 


Pniewski, 30. Pauline Bingaman, 
31. Joan MacLelland, 32. Marilyn 
Stock, 33. Lorraine Schneider, 


34. Suzy Hamilton, 35. Sylvia Gray, 
36. Carol La Roza, 37. Doris Knoep- 
pel. 
Class A (Alphabetically) 

Manya  Baumbacker, Constance 
Cross, Patricia Hubbard, Helen Keil, 
June Kroeger, Mary Kuhn, Lorrie 
Lewis. 

Nancy Loop, Marilyn Montgomery, 
Nancy Niering, Jolie Richardson, Joan 
Stockdale, Joan Sullivan. 


Girls’ Doubles - 1953 
1. Mary Ann _ Eilenberger-Nancy 


Dwyer, 2. Judy Devlin-Jacqueline 
Johannes, 3.  Gwenyth  Johnson- 
Jeanne Arth, 4. Darlene Hard-Bar- 
bara Breit, 5. Patricia Sullivan- 


Carol Wendell, 6. 
Penny Winkler, 7. 
Mary Kuhn, 8. 
Audrey Braun. 

9, Mary Wellford-Jolie Richardson, 
10. Carol Le Cato-Constance Cross, 
ll. Suzy Hamilton-Judy Mills, 12. 


Dennis Bradshaw- 
Alexandra Hufty- 
Lorraine Williams- 


Jeanie Laird-June Kroeger, 13. June 
Stack-Joyce Pniewski, 14. Carole 
Boshard-Lois Weinstein, 15. Doris 


Knoeppel-Carol La Roza, 16. Pat 
Shaffer-Marilyn Stock. 


Girls’ 15 And Under Singles - 1953 


1. Lorraine Williams, 2. Patricia 
Palmer, 3. Manya Baumbacker, 4. Jo 
Freed, 5. Mary Kuhn, 6. Nancy Loop, 
7. Barbara Mitchell, 8. Nancy Nier- 
ing, 9. Patricia Hubbard. 

10. Pat White, 11. Carole Wright, 
12. Donna Floyd, 13. Marilyn Voges, 
14. Carolyn Wikoff, 15. Donna Pickel, 
16. Erika Puetz, 17. Judy Hagan, 
18. Gwyneth Thomas, 19. Norma 
Harris, 20. Carol Remien. 


Class A (Alphabetically) 
Virginia Connolly, Carol Coolidge, 
Sally Crosby, Susan Crosby, Susan 
Hodgman, Patty Lynch, Gwen Mce- 
Evans, Susan Metzger, Nancy O’Con- 
nell, Judy Peaples. 


World Tennis 


Girls’ 15 And Under Doubles - 1953 
1. Gwen McEvans-Carolyn Wikoff, 
2. Patricia Hubbard-Mary Kuhn, 3. 


Nancy Niering-Carole Wright, 4. 
Patricia Palmer-Norma Harris, 5. 
Barbara Mitchell-Pat White, 6. 


Marilyn Voges-Nancy Loop, 7. Jo 
Freed-Lorraine Williams, 8. Manya 
Baumbacker-Virginia Connolly, 9. 
Carol Remien-Nancy O’Connell, 10. 
Susan Metzger-Susan Hodgman. 


Interscholastic Singles 
1. Mike Green, 2. Jeff Arnold, 
Donald Dell, 4. David Harum, 
Jerry Moss, 6. Edward Hudgins, 
. Barry MacKay, 8. George Bostwick, 
). J. Edward Meyer, 10. Allen Quay. 


Interscholastic Doubles 
1. David Harum-Edward White, 
2. Donald Dell-Malcolm Leith, 3. Ed- 
ward Hudgins-James Farrin, 4. Leigh 
Strassner-Perry Bascom, 5. Steve 
Bank-Harvey Schweiger. 


Sy 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Men’s Singles 


1. Fred Fisher, 2. Jack Lowe, 
3. Emery Neale, 4. Wally Bostick, 
5. Clyde Knox, 6. Hugh Findlay, 
7. Jack Neer, 8. Jim Macken, 9. Bill 


Green, 10. Les Patten, 11. Jim Skel- 
ton. 
Not Ranked-Insufficient Data 
Bill Quillian, Don Flye, Paul Wil- 


ley, Lawrence Barclay. 
Men’s Doubles 
1. Fred Fisher-Jack Lowe, 2. Em- 
ery Neale-Sam Lee, 3. Art Jeffery- 
Colin Walker, 4. Fred Fisher-Ken Bur- 
rows, 5. Hugh Findlay-Clyde Knox. 


Women’s Singles 
1. Janet Hopps, 2. Barbara Sum, 
3. Trudy Smoker, 4. Amy Lee, 5. Jean 
Bardsley, 6. June Lee, 7. Beverly Dan- 
by, 8. Lois Reed, 9. Margaret McLean, 
10. Lorraine Dimoff. 
Insufficient Data 
Doris Popple. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
1. John Swann, 2. Gary Linden, 


3. Norm Merrill, 4. Rolin Odell, 
5. Milton Lew, 6. Gary Teach, 
7. George Morfitt, 8. Larry Mounger, 


© 


. Don Smetheram, 10. Barry Drum- 
mond, 11. Dave Kelley, 12. Jack El- 
more, 13. Jack Eng, 14. Gary Cusick, 
15. Bob Elwood, 16. Ron Martin, 
17. Bob Jensen, 18. Fred Skulimoski. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 

1. Ann Barclay, 2. Diane Peterson, 
3. Carol Berntsen, 4. Sandra Stephens, 
5. Patty Miller, 6. Shaun Lenihan, 
7. Jane Brisack, 8. Phyllis Frederick. 
9. Sharon Walsh, 10. Pat Lacey, 
11. Sue Dempsay, 12. Peggy Buckley, 
13. LaVerne Ott, 14. Virgina Shan- 
non, 15. Leonna Saffren, 16. Sue 
Saunders. 
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TWICE THE WEAR... TWICE THE PLAY—Ask for Juneman Genuine Gut 
at your re-stringing shop or sporting goods store. 


THE E£€. P. JUNEMAN CORPORATION 
1100 W. 47th Place @ Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Boys’ Singles 
1. Jerry Bratton, 2. Jon Kettenring, 
. Tim Campbell, 4. Vaughn Mason, 
Gilbert Howard, 6. Gary Winner, 
Kim Proctor, 8. Barry Duncan, 
Ron Guenther, 10. Ray Gamlin, 
11. Wesley Le Blanc, 12. Frank Rip- 
lay, 13. Joel Baker, 14. Rollie Skreslit. 
Girls’ Singles 
1. Ann Barclay, 2. Diane Peterson, 
Carol Berntsen, 4. Kay Maloney, 
5. Patty Miller, 6. Jane Brisack, 
7. Donna Walther, 8. Joanne Bennett, 
9. Ellen Agen. 
Junior Vets’ Singles 

1. Bill Millikan, 2. Bob Moran, 
3. Ralph Godsy, 4. Rupe Topp, 5. Ed 
Kemble 6. Bob Colwell, 7. John Kirk, 
8. Bob Lloyd, 9. Claire Irish, 10. Walt 
Kastner, 11 Lloyd Finney, 12. Ear! 


Cusick. 


CS-31viw 
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Veterans’ Singles 
1. George McKinney, 2. Ed Kemble, 
3. Kurt Berndt, 4. Jake Kalnin, 5. Jim 
Hodgkins, 6. Les Cribley, 7. Hugh 
Shepphard. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Men’s Singles 
1. Ken Boyum, 2. Howe Atwater, 
. Buck Shane, 4. Norman McDonald, 
. Bernie Gunderson, 6. Bill Kuross, 
. Wendell Ottum, 8. Jack Thommen, 
Dave Merrill, 10. Ed Strubel. 


Crew 





Women’s Singles 
l. Jeanne Arth, 2. Shirley Arth, 
3. Joan Warner, 4. Sue Tomhave. 


Men’s Doubles 


1. Howe Atwater-Ed Von Sien, 
2. Ken Boyum-Norman McDonald, 
3. Ken Boyum-Bernie Gunderson, 


1. Bill Kuross-Wendell Ottum, 5. Buck 
Shane-Jim Harrison, 6. Bill Widen-Ed 
Strubel. 
Women’s Doubles 
1. Jeanne Arth-Shirley Arth, 2. Betty 
Swanson-Jane Guest, 3. Joan Warner- 
Beverly Palmquist, 4. Chi Morrison- 
Marnie McMillan, 5. Jane Atwater-Jane 
Donnelly. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
1. Dave Healey, 2. Warren Lytinski, 
3. Charles Edwards, 4. Hugh Tierney, 
5. Chuck Bilin, 6. Warren Olson. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
1. Hugh Tierney-Dave Healey, 2. Jack 
Roach-Mike Dunn, 3. Dick Collins- 
Charles Edwards, 4. Warren Lytinski- 
Roger Jackson. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 


1. Jeane Arth, 2. Sue Tombhave, 
3. Ann Hemp, 4. Laura _ Floan, 
5. Carol Kleespies, 6. Kathy Cronin, 
7. Orva Fehrens, 8. Caroline Myers, 


). Charlotte Seymour, 10. Sally Lam- 
pert. 
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flight 





ALWAYS A “SMASH” HIT! 





No wonder everyone thinks Florida is the 


best place to work . . . play 
and 
climate are augmented by a wider-than- 
usual use of electric service to provide 
extra leisure for .. 


Gi) rromiva POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


... live! Top- 


fabulous 


all-year 40 ly 














Junior Girls’ Doubles 

1. Jeanne Arth-Laura Floan, 2. Any 
Hemp-Kathy Cronin, 3. Sue Tomhavye. 
Sally Lampert, 4. Laura Floan-Caroline 
Myers, 5. Kitty Cooper-Barbara Welch, 
6. Mary McCaull-Dorothy Loudon, 


Boys’ Singles 
1. Dick Ellis, 2. Mickey Edwards, 
3. Larry Hough, 4. Phil Muller, 
5. Mike Murphy, 6. Dave Gullickson, 
7. Chuck Baker, 8. Terrance Desmond, 
9, Chuck Davey. 


Boys’ Doubles 
1. Mike Murphy-Larry Hough, 2. Dick 
Ellis-Mickey Edwards. 


Senior Singles 
1. Dr. W. F. Widen, 2. Allen Sta. 
buly, 3. Dr. J. Goswitz, 4. Joe Masek, 


5. Gunard Larson. 


Senior Doubles 
1. Dr. Joe Goswitz-Gunard Larson, 
2. Dr W. F. Widen-Joe Masek, 3. Bill 
Wood-Len Arth, 4. Abbott Gould-Bill 
Baker, 5. Jim Saks-Dr. L. M. Henriks, 


EASTERN 


Men’s Singles 

1. Sidney Schwartz, 2. Eugene Gar. 
rett, 3. Ricardo Balbiers, 4. Charles 
F. Masterson, 5. Pablo S. Eisenberg, 6. 
Alastair B. Martin, 7. George Ball, 8, 
Major Leo V. Hayes, 9. Jack W. Sun- 
derland, 10. Calvin D. MacCracken, 
11. Sidney B. Wood, Jr., 12. Franklin 
W. Pierce, 13. William J. Tully, 14. 
Dr. Jack Geller, 15. Donald V. R. 
Thompson, 16. William Lurie, 17. 
Corky Clark, 18. Richard I. Fine, 19. 
Harold H. McGrath, Jr., 20. Dr. 
Reginald S. Weir. 

Class A 

Theodore C. Backe, Jr., Henry H. 
Bassford, Jr., Thomas L. Boys, Alan S. 
Englander, Alan P. Fleming, Donald 
S. Hawley. Lester Hirschfield, Alvin 
L. Hollander, Jr., Robert J. Kerdasha, 
Ronald Kerdasha, Frederick V. Krais, 
Jr., Joe A. Phillips, Richard H. Ras- 
kind, Laurence R. Schaffer, Andrew 
J. Stern, Fred Weckwarth. 

Insufficient Data 

W. Donald McNeill, William F. Tal- 

bert, Jack Tuero. 


Men’s Doubles 

1. Ricardo Balbiers-Eugene Garrett, 
2. Thomas L. Boys-Sidney Schwartz, 3. 
George Ball-William Lurie, 4. Calvin 
D. MacCracken-Jack W. Sunderland, 
5. Alan P. Fleming-Donald S, Hawley, 
6. W. Crawford Dunlap, Jr.-Joe A. 
Phillips, 7. Edgar Buttenheim-Freder- 
ick V. Krais, Jr. 


Senior Singles 
1. Dr. Robert E, Lake, 2. Harold T. 
MacGuflin, 3. R. Berkeley Bell, 4. Har- 
old C, Fields, 5. Frank J. Salichs, 6. 
Arthur P. Reichert, 7. Dr. Victor L. 
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Heuser, 8. Maitland Jones, 9. Bryan 


Hamlin, 10. Sidney B. Kahn. 
Senior Doubles 

1. Sidney Adelstein-Dr. Victor L. 
Heuser, 2. R. Berkeley Bell-Dr. Edward 
Greenspan, 3. Sidney Adelstein-Edward 
W. Feibleman, 4. Ralph M. De Mott- 
George Swatek, 5. Lawrence Fertig-Al- 
bert Schoenfield, 6. Dr. Irving Bricker- 
Harold C. Fields, 7. Dr. Robert E. 
Lake-Frank J. Salichs. 


Father and Son Doubles 

1. Charles R. Hunt-Taylor Hunt, 2. 
Sidney B. Wood, Jr.-Sidney B. Wood, 
Ill, 3. Henry C. G. Hesse-Fred F. 
Hesse, 4. J. Edward Meyer, Jr.-J. Ed- 
ward Meyer, III, 5. Bryan Hamlin-Bry- 
an B. Hamlin, 6. John Vanneck-Jay 
Vanneck, 7. Edward L. Pierce-Franklin 
W. Pierce. 

Women’s Singles 

1. Miss Althea Gibson, 2. Mrs. Nellie 
Sheer Kagan, 3. Miss Isabel Troccole, 
4, Mrs. Louise Raymond Ganzenmuller, 
5. Miss Jane H. Breed, 6. Miss Betty 
Coumbe, 7. Miss Carolyn Liguori, 8. 
Mrs. Margaret Disco, 9. Miss Joan C. 
Piken, 10. Miss Susan Bralower, 11. 
Mrs. Jean French Fallot, 12. Miss Car- 
men Lampe. 

Junior Singles 

1. Harry Pagel, Jr., 2. Carl Nor- 
gauer, 3. George Mandel, 4. Karl 
Hirshman, 5. Samuel V. Schoonmaker, 
Ill, 6. Paul Cranis, 7. Joseph Jacinto, 
8. John W. McLean, 9. J. Edward Mey- 
er, III, 10. Stephen Bank. 

Class A 

James F. C. Bostwick, Allan Gold- 

man, Harry Smith, Bernard Steiner. 


Junior Doubles 
1. J. Edward Meyer, III-Harry Pa- 
gel, Jr., 2. John W. McLean-Carl Nor- 
gauer, 3. George Mandel-Bernard 
Steiner, 4. Taylor Hunt-Joseph Jacinto. 


Boys’ Singles 

1. Ronald Holmberg, 2. Alan Silver- 
man, 3. Donald Rubell, 4. Stanley Wil- 
kins, Jr., 5. Alan D. Tobias, 6. Michael 
Solomon, 7. Lloyd Moglen, 8 Paul R. 
Standel, 9. G. Clyde Buck, 10. Stephen 
Green. 

Class A 

Bruce Callen, Thomas C. Earl, Rich- 
ard D. Emery, Jr., William G. Fullard, 
Jr., Eric M. F. Jaeckel, Donald Patter- 
son, Richard Razzetti. 


Boys’ Doubles 

1. Ronald Holmberg-Ogden  M. 
Phipps, 2. William G. Fullard, Jr,- 
Richard Razzetti, 3. Alan D. Tobias- 
Sidney B. Wood, III, 4. G. Clyde Buck- 
Eric M. F. Jaeckel, 5. Donald Rubell- 
Michael Solomon. 

Interscholastic Singles 

1. Stephen Bank, 2. David E. Duffy, 
3, Ronald Holmberg, 4, Frank Pisciot- 
ta, 5. Carl Norgauer, 6. Harry Smith, 
7, James Grenert. 


World Tennis 


Insufficient Data 
Stephen Gottlieb, Harry Pagel, Jr. 


Interscholastic Doubles 
1. Ronald Holmberg-Charles Rico, 2. 
Stephen Bank-Harvey Schweiger, 3. 
David Duffy-Peter Coleman, 4. John 
Anderson-Frank Pisciotta, 5. Martin 
D. Gelfand-William Popkin, 6. Ken- 
neth MacDonald-Harry Smith. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
1. Mary L. Blair, 2. Sylvia D. Gray, 
3. Carol Ann LaRoza, 4. Doris M. 
Knoeppel, 5. Georgia Carrington, 6. 
Joan MacLelland, 7. Lorraine Lewis, 8. 
Janet L. Cook, 9. Ruth Ann Peterson, 
10. Irene Rawcliffe, 11. Lynn Ander- 
son, 12. Sherry Sutter. 
Class A 
June F. Hayward, Dale Reis, Ineke 
Veling. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
1. Doris M. Knoeppel-Carol Ann La- 
Roza, 2. Lorraine Lewis-Joan MacLel- 
land, 3. June F. Hayward-Irene Raw- 
cliffe. 
Girls’ Singles 
l. Nancy Niering, 2. Carole L. 
Wright, 3. Norma H. Harris, 4. Sandra 
Carroll, 5. Mary Gulbenkian, 6. Jane 
D. McDermid, 7. Kenny Fink, 8. Ann 
Linen, 9. Zilpha E. Bentley, 10. Joan 
Costabell. 


Class A 
Jennet V. Frost, Dorothy H. Gulben- 
kian, Lucy Wiitrakis. 
Girls’ Doubles 
1. Nancy-Niering-Carole L. Wright, 
2. Sandra Carroll-Norma H. Harris. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
Men’s Singles 
1. Robert Goldfarb, 2. James Dye, 
3. Capt. Wm. Shivar, 4. William 
Crary, 5. Paul Butt, 6. Robert Charles, 
7. Richard Moody, 8. Winston Far- 
quear, 9. Gary Peterson, 10. Brant 
Smith. 
Insufficient Data 
Walter Driver. 
Men’s Doubles 
1. James  Dye-William Crary, 
2. Capt. Wm. Shivar-Robert Charles. 


Women’s Singles 
1. Mary Kay Morris, 2. Marilyn 
Shumway, 3. Marianne Hertel, 
4. Patsy Palmer. 


Women’s Doubles 
1. Mary Kay Morris-Marianne Her- 
tel, 2. Anne Armfield-Marjorie Kelley. 


Senior Singles 
1. Joe Pennies, 2. Lou Sitton, 3. Jeff 
Glover, 4. C. Zaner Lesher. 

















Senior Doubles 
Insufficient data; None ranked. 
Junior Veterans’ Singles (32) 
l. Brant Smith, 2. Russell Ball, 
3. Lansing Bicknell, 4. Louis Kahn, 
Robert Caldwell, 6. Derek Burlin- 
son, Joe Downing, 8. Lou Simon. 
Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
1. Russell Ball-Louis Kahn, 2. Joe 
Downing-Ben Westhafer, 3. Brant 
Smith-Derek Burlinson. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Joe Ferguson, Jr., 2. Peter Ber- 


wick, 3. Henry Masterson, 4. Paul 
Palmer, 5. Morton Edberg, 6. William 
Perry, 7. Robert Sanchez, 8. James 
Stillman, 9. Jack Kennedy, 10. Buzz 


Woolley. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
1. Robert Sanchez-Don Smiley, 
2. Buzz Woolley-Dennis Lyon, 3. Wm. 


Perry-John Barnett, 4. Herman Car- 
rilo-Wm. Emory. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
1. Patsy Palmer, 2. Nancy Dwyer, 


3. Marilyn Shumway, 4. Judy Howe, 
Linda Livingston, 6. Darlys Barry. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
1. Nancy Dwyer-Judy Howe, 
2. Marilyn Shumway-Darlys Barry, 
3. Mary Ann Baehr-Nancy Loper. 
Boys’ Singles 
1. Paul Palmer, 2. Danny Weaver, 
3. Barry Edberg, 4. Jack Kennedy. 
Girls’ Singles 
1. Linda Livingston, 2. 
Cooley, 3. Victoria Palmer. 
Boys’ Singles (13) 
1. Robert Frady, 2. Frank Adam, 
3. Tommy Quinn, 4. Sam Bell. 
Girls’ Singles (13) 
l. Victoria Palmer, 2. Bernardine 
Crenshaw. 


Marie 


THE ART OF 
CONCENTRATION 


(Continued ) 


practice. Patience, now! It won't 
come in a day, a week, or a month. 
A certain amount of progress may 
come quickly, but you will likely have 
to work hard after that to see a little 
progress week by week. Perhaps 
youve developed habits of concentra- 
tion in your study, your music, or 
your daily work. If so, your level 
of concentration in tennis will likely 
go upward by leaps and bounds. But 
if you haven’t done this and if you 
are one of these impatient and impetu- 
ous young things, then you are in 
for a struggle. The discipline required 
helps make champions. In either case, 
the best of success with your efforts 
and may you soon know the assurance 
that comes as a result of the ability 
to sustain concentration on your game. 
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EASTERN JUNIOR INDOORS 
New York City, Jan. 3 


Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Carl Norgauer dd. Eric 
6-3, 6-2; Paul Cranis d. Kim 
George Mandel d. Bernard 
Karl Hirshman d. Sam 

Semi-finais. (Cranis 4 


Steiner, 6-0, 7-5; 
Schoonmaker, 8-6, 6-2 
Norgauer, 6-1, 6-2; 


Mandel d. Hirshman, 6-1, 6-4 
Finals. Cranis d. Mandel, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4, 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 


Quarter-finals. 
Thorn, 6-3, 6-1; 


Holmberg-Mandel d 
Hirshman-Steiner d 


Mencher 
MacDon 


ald-Smith, 6-4, 6-4; Bank-Schweiger d. J. Man 
del-Reubel, 6-1, 6-2; Cranis-Norgauer d. Kra 
mer-Standel, 6-0, 6-2 

Semi-finals. Holmberg Mandel d Hirshman 
Steiner, 7-5, 6-4 Cranis-Norgauer d Bank 
Se hweiger, 6-3, 6-3 

Finals. Holmberg-Mandel d. Cranis-Norgauer, 
6-3, 9-7, 10-8 

Boys’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Ron Holmberg = d Richard 


Emery, Jr., 6-0, 6-1; Tony Lieberman d. Mike 
Solomon, 6-1, 6-3; Steve Green d. Don Rubell, 
2-6, 14-12, 6-2; Alan Tobias d. Lloyd Moglen, 


6-3, 3-6, 6-0 
Semi-finals. Holmberg d 
Tobias d. Green, 6-2, 6-1 
Finals. Holmberg d. Tobias, 6 
Boys’ Doubles 
Green-Soloman d Merovick 
Lieberman-L. Moglen d. El 
Tobias-Wood d. Eich 


Lieberman, 6-0, 6-0; 


1, 5-7, 6-0 


Quarter-finals. 
Standel, 6-4, 6-4; 
‘enberg-Emery, 6-0, 6-1; 
enberg-Hansel, 6-0, 6-0; Finerman-Rubell d. J] 
Norgauer-Razzete, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4 , 


Semi-finals. Lieberman Moglen fF Tobias- Wood, 


6-3, 6-3; Green-Soloman d Finerman-Rubell, 
6-2, 6-3 
Finals. Lieberman-Moglen d. Green-Soloman, 


»-7, 6-4, 6-3 





New Lygland, 


NEW ENGLAND LTA OFFICIALS 


Officers: President, Chauncey D. Steele; 1st Vice 
President, Alvah Sulioway; 2nd Vice President, E. 
Blair Hawley Secretary, Norman Stevenson; 
Treasurer, J. { *- Fenno. 

State Delegates: Connecticut, John R. Gow; 
Maine, Brooks Whitehouse; Massachusetts, William 
P. Rockwell and Harry Wolf; New Hampshire, 
Frank J. Sulloway; Rhode Island, Arthur Palmer; 


and Vermont, John C. Carpenter. 
elegates-at-large: William Child, Nelson H. 

Dodge, Robert Freedman, , 4 Dune an Fuller, 

Jr., Arthur Hills, Nelson Hooe, and Harrison F. 


Rowbotham 
Sectional Delegate: Chauncey D. Steele. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Dec. 4 


Semi-finals. Art Larsen (U. S.) d. Arsenio 
Motolko (Ur.) 6-2, 9-7, 6-4; Carlos Sanhueza 
(Chile) d. Horst Herman (Ger.), 6-2, 6-3, 6-3 

Finals. Larsen d. Sanhueza, 6-1, 6-3, 6-4 

INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
ima, Peru, Dec. 21 

Early Rounds. Budge Patty d. Jorge Morales, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-2; Horst Herman (Ger.) d. Alejan- 
dro Olmedo (Peru), 6-2, 6-3, 6-3; Enrique 
Morea (Arg.) d. Carlos Sanhueza (Chile), 6-2, 
6-2, 6-4 

Art Larsen d. Enrique Buse (Peru), 6-4, 6-2, 
6-3: Eduardo Buse d. Horst Herman, 6-3, 6-4, 
3-6, 6 

Finals. Larsen d. Patty, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4 

NORTHERN JAMAICA 
British West Indies—Dec. 31 
David Yap d. Sidney Phillips, 


Men’ 8 Singles. 
} 4 


Men's Doubles. ( Pratt D. Yap d. G. Lee 


S. Phillips, 6-2, 7-5, 5-7, 3-6, 6-4. ‘ 

Women’s Singles. Stella Harr d. Rosemary 
Clegg, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3 

Women’s Doubles. Finting-A. Girling d. R 
Clegg-J. Cook, 6-2, 6 

Mixed Doubles. R. Clegg G: Lee d. the Leigh 
Tinlings, 8-6, 2-6, 6-3 

Jr. Boys’ Clinton Wong d. Harold 


Singles. 
Phillips, 6-3, 6-4. 


Moore, 
Brown, 6-0, 6-4; 





SWEDEN D. SPAIN 
Swenska Internationella Klubben d. Real Club 

De Tenis Barcelona 

Barcelona, December 8 
Men’s Singles. Johanson (S) d. Emilio Mar. 
tinez (B), 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1;  Eliaeson 
(S) «dd. Carlos Ferrer (B), 6-4, 6-2, §.6; 
Emilio Martinez (B) 4d. Eliaeson (S), 5-7, 6-4 
6-1, 6-3; Johanson (S) d. Carlos Ferrer (B), 


6-3, 6-2, 9-7 


Men’s Doub'‘es. Johans« on Eliaeson (S) d. Fer. 
rer-Bartroli (B), 6-1, 9-7, 8-10, 9-7. 
Wemen’s Singles. Senorita M Josefa Riba (B) 


d. Ms. Eliaeson (S), 6-3, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles. Senorita R ba-Draper 
Ms. Eliaeson-Eliaeson, 6-4, 6-4. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER 
Los Angeles, Dec. 28 
Men’s Singles 


(B) 4, 


Round of 16. Glenn Bassett d. T. Freiberg, 


6-1, 6-1; Allen Cleveland d. B. Newham, 6-1, 
6-1; Ed Kauder d. G. Davis, 6-4, 6-2: Alan 
Call d. P. Delgado, 6-4, 6-2; Mike Franks d 
B. Dukelow, 6-0, 6-0; Ed Yeomans d. J. Sato, 
7-h, 4-6, 6-1; L. Davis d. B. Holzl, 6-3, 7-5; 
Osear Johnson d. John Sisson, 6-3, 10-8. 

Quarter-finals. Kauder d. Call, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; 
M. Franks d. Cleveland, 8-6, 6-4; C. Johnson 
d. L. Davis, 6-3, 6-2; Bassett d. Yeomans. 

Semi-finals. Kauder d. Franks, 6-2, 6-3; Bas- 
sett d. Johnson, 8-6, 3-6, 8-6. 

Finals. Not given. 

en’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Johnson-Jacquet  d. Davis- 


z. 
Chambers, 7-5, 6-4; Franks-L. Davis d. G 
Davis-Kauder, 6-3, 6-2. 

inals. Not given. 

omen’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Barbara Breit d. J. MacMillan, 
6-1, 6-1; Barbara Talmadge d. V. Walker, 6-4, 
def.; Jeri Shepard d. L. Hudson, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1; 


Marlene O’Connor d. June Gay, 9-7, SS 
Semi-finals. Shepard d. Breit, 6-3, 8-10, 6-4; 
O’Connor d. Talmadge, 8-6, 6-3. 
Fina's. Not given. 


DELAWARE LTA OFFICIALS 

Officers: President, E. F. Altmaier; Ist Vice 
President, E. B. Morrow; 2nd Vice President, 
H. S. Rothrock; Secretary, Margaret Osborne 
duPont; Treasurer, S. M. Gawthrop. 

Board Of Directors: (2 year) S. M. Gawthrop, 
H. S. Rothrock, Bunny Vosters, Edwin Ginn, Sam 
Carpenter, William duPont, Jr. (1 year) E. PF. 


Altmaier, Edward Morrow, James McCormick, 
M. duPont Lee, Margaret O. duPont. 
METROPOLITAN INDOORS 


New York City, Jan. 3 
Men’s Singles 


Weir d. Shassol, 6-2, 

Rubin, 6-3, 6-2 
Bill 
Lester Hirsh- 
Hollander d. Carl 
Margotson 4 
Lenny Steiner, 


Round of 16. Reginald 
6-0; Hubert Vincent d. Sy 
Paul Cranis d. Meeks, 6-1, 6-1; 
Simon, 6-1, 6-1; Andy Stern d. 
field, 11-9, 2-6, 6-4; Al 
Norgauer, 6-0, 6-3; Desmond 
Dakin, 6-0, 6-3; George Ball d. 
11-9, 6-4. 

Quarter- finals. Weir d. Vincent, 2-6, 
Lurie d. Cranis, 6-3, 8-6; Hollander d. 
6-4, 6-4; Ball d. Margotson, 6-4, 6-4 

Semi-fina's. Weir «d. Lurie, 6-1, 11-9; Hol 
lander d. Ball, 6-4, 6-4 

Finals. Weir d. Hollander, 6-3, 7-5. 

Men’s Deubles 

Quarter-finals. Weir-Hollander d. Bond-Sweig- 

er, 6-4, 6-2: Standel-Del d. Hirshfield- Barker, 


6-3, 9-7; 
Stern, 


def.; Stern-Vincent d. Tull-Clark, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4; 
Lurie-Ball d. Brown-Rooney, 6-1, 6-0 
Semi-finals. Weir-Hollander d.  Standel-Del, 
6-4, 6-0; Lurie-Ball d. Stern-Vincent, 4-6, 16-14, 
6-4. 
Finals. Weir-Holiander d. Lurie-Ball, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-1. 


U. S. DEFEATS BELGIUM, 4-1 


Thursday: Tony Trabert (U.S.) d. Philippe 
Washer (B.), 6-4, 6-2, 6-4; Jacques Brie hant 
(B.) d. Vie Seixas (U.S.), 6-8, 11-9, -6, 6-1 

Friday: Trabert-W. Talbert (U.S.) F Wash- 
er-Brichant (B.), 6-3, 6-2, 4-6, 9-7. 

Saturday: Trabert d. Brichant, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1; 


Washer, 8-6. 


January, 1954 


Seixas d. 6-2, 7-5, 


Lurie 4‘ 
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ORANGE BOWL 
Miami Beach, December 31 
Singles 





Junior Boys’ 
Round of 16. Mike Green d 
6-2, 6-1; Ed White d. Antonio Palafox, 3-6, 
6-4, 7-5; Esteben Reyes d. Michael Fields, 7-5, 
6-1; Allen Quay d. Al Harum, 6-4, 6-2; Ed 
Rubinoff d. Jim 7 Harvey 


Shakespeare, 6-2, 7-5; 
Jackson d. ‘Tom Mickler, 6 2. 6-2: Dave Harum 


Pete Buswell, 


d. Philip Petra, 1-6, 6-4, 6-4; Jeff Arnold d 
Crawford Henry, 6-2, 10-3. 

Quarter-finals. Green d. White, 6-4, 6-0; Quay 
d. Reyes, 5-7, 9-7, 6-1; Rubinofi d. Jackson, 
6-2, 6-3; D. Harum d Arnold, 1-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Semi-fina's. Green d. Quay, 8-6, 6-4, 7-5; 


Harum, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 


Rubinoff d. D. : 
Rubinoff, 1-6, 7-5, 6-2, 4-6, 


inals. Greer d. 

6-2. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Rubinoff-A. Harum d. Petra 
McCullough, 6-3, 6-3; Palafox-Reyes d. Henry 
Jackson, 5-7, 6-3, 9-7; D Harum-Fields d 
M. Green-Arnold, 6-2, 6-3; Shakespeare-Quay 
d. P. Green-Riggs, 10-8, 6-0 
Semi-finals. Rubinoff-Harum d 
$-6, 6-2, 6-4; D. Harum-Fields d. 
Quay, 6- 4, 6-1 


Palafox- Reyes, 
Shakespeare 


Finals. Rubinoff-A. Harum d. D. Harum 
Fields, 5-7, 6-1, 6-4. 

Junior Girls’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Rosa Maria Reyes d. Jane 
Walsh, 6-0, 6-1; June Kroeger d. Marilyn 

Shaffer d. Meta 


Stock, 1-6, 6-2, 6-0; Par 
Schroedel, 6-4, 6-2; Marietta La 
Sylvia Ger, 6-4, 


Framboise d 





Semi-fina’s. Reyes d. Kroeger, 6-3, 6-0; Shaf 
fer d. La Framboise, 6-3, 6-3. 
Finals. Shaffer d. Reyes, 6-2, 6-2. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Reyes-Ger d. Walsh- Keil, 6-0, 


6-2; Kroeger-La_ Framboise d. Stock Shaffer, 
4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 
Finals. Reyes-Ger d. 


6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 


Kroeger-La Framboise, 


Boys’ Singies 





Quarter-finals. Alan Silverman 4d Bryson 
Lovejoy, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1; John Skogstad d. Raul 
Karman, 6 6-2; Neil Drury d. Harry Thomp- 
son, 6-3, 6-2: Bobby Macy d. Arture Waller 


stein, 6-3, 6-3. 


mi-fina’s. Skogstad d. Silverman, 6-4, 6-1; 
Drury d. Macy, 6-3, 6-3. 
Finals. Skogstad d. Drury, 6-2, 6-0. 
Beys’ Doubles 
Semi-fina’s. Drury-Macy dd. Silverman- Kar- 


man, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0: Horowitz-Buchholz 4d 
Thomoson-Skogstad, 6-3, 6-4. 


Finals. Drury-Macy d. Horowitz-Skogstad, 6-3, 
1 


Girls’ Singles 


Semi-finals. Pat Hubbard d. Barbara Mitchell, 


ty 6-4; Pat White d. Zoe de Mendoza, 6 2, 
6- 
Finals. White d. Mitchell, 6-4, 6-3. 
Girls’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Mitchell-White d Mendoza-Vera 
nes, 6-0, 6-1; Hubbard-Floyd d Reedy- Mead, 
6-2, 6-1. 
Finals. Mitchell-White d. Hubbard Floyd, 6-38, 
Small Boys’ Singles 
_ Semi-finals. Earl Buchholz d. Demi Zachar, 
6-2, 6-0; Ned Neely d Jimmy Shaffer, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-1. 
Finals. Buchholz d. Neely, 6-4, 6-3. 
: Small Boys’ Doubles 
; Finals. Necley-Neeley d. Shaffer Schlettwein, 
6-0, 6-4, 
Small Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Donna Floyd d. Susan Hodgman, 
6-3, 6-0; Marilyn Voges d. Mary Denman, 6-1, 
6-1 
Finale. Floyd d. Voges, 6-3, 6-4. 
Small Girls’ Doubles 
3 Finals. Miller-Denman d, Voges-Lomax, 10-8, 


“oa. 


Young Men’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Tim Coss d. John Hires, 6-3 
6-4; Laye Pimentel d. Mike Tierney, 6-1, 6-2; 
Bo Andersson d. Marcus Gambus, 6-0, 6-1; 
Dick Rutledge d. Carl Brahns, 6-2, 7-5. 
Semi-finals. Coss d Pimentel, 6-3, 6-4; An- 
ersson d. Rutledge, 6-1, 6-0 

inals. Andersson d. Coss, 


World Tennis 


8-6, 6-8, 6-3. 


Young Men's Doubles 
Semi- finals. Coss-Rutledge dd. Tierney-Anzel, 
6-4, 3-6, 7-5; Pimentel-Gambus d Hires-Le 


? 


‘ann, 6 1, §.2 
Finals. Coss- Rutledge d 
4-6, 6-3, 6-0 


Pimentel-Gambus, 


Young Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Susie Herr d. Steffany Zachar, 
6-0, 6-2; Betty Rush d Miriam Hutchinson, 
6-0. 6-2 
Finals. Hlerr d. Rush, 6-4, 6-0 
Young Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Zachar-Herr d. Hutchinson-Rush, 6-6, 
6.2 


COUPE DU ROI DE SUEDE 
December 11-13 


SWEDEN D. FRANCE, 3-2 
(Semi-finals, Paris) 


Sven Davidson d. Jean Claude Molinari, 6-1, 
6-3, 4-8, 6-3: + in Ducos de la Haille d. Sven 
Stoc kenberg, 6 6-2, 6-2; Davidson-Nils Rohls 


son ad. Haillet it Pellizza, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2, 6-1; 
Molinari d. Stockenberg, 7-5, 6-2, 9-11, 6-1; 
Davidson d. Ducos de la Haille, 6-0, 6-4, 6-3 


DENMARK D. ITALY, 4-0 


(Semi-finals, Copenhagen) 

Jorgen Ulrich d. Gianni Cucelli, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4; 
Torben Ulrich d. Gianni Merlo, 6-0, 6-4, 6-2; 
Ulrich-Ulrich d. Cucelli-M. Del Bello, four 


sets 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Barranquilla, Colombia, Dec. 13 


Men’s Singles 





First Round. Gardnar Mulloy (USA) d. En- 
rique Gerlein (Col.), 6-1, 6-1; Gilbert Shea 
(USA) d. Jorge Rojas (Col.), 6-1, 6-3; Andrew 
Stern (USA) d. Roberto Segovia (Col.), 6-0 
6-1. 

Second Round. Grant Golden (USA) d. George 
Fernandez (Col), 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; Orlando Gar- 
rido (Cuba) d. A. Stern, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3; Mul- 


Combariza (Col.), 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; 
Laccorozza (Col.), 6-3, 6-4, 6-1; 
Guido Caputo (Col.), 6-0, 


loy d. George 
Shea d. Guido 
Hal Burrows (USA) 4. 


6-1, 6-0: Budge Patty (USA) d. Walter Rosen- 
thal (Col.), 6-0, 6-0, 6-2; Jerry Moss (USA) d 
Roberto Gerlein (Col.), 6-2, 6-1, 6-0; Art Lar 


sen (USA) d. G. Lesmes (Col.), 6-0, 6-0, 6-0 


Third Round. Larsen d. Harry Faccini (Col.), 
6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Patty d. Dario Behar (Col.), 6-2, 


Garrido, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3; 
Moss, _ 6-3, 6-4; Mulloy d. Mario 
6-0, 6- 7-5; Gustavo Palafox 
(Mex.) d. Shea, 6-3, “. 6, 7-5, 7-5. 
Quarter-finals. Mulloy d. Golden, 6-0, 7-5, 
6-4; Patty d. Mario Llamas, 8-6, 6-3, 6-4; Lar 


6-1, 6-38; Golden d R 
Burrows d. 
Zeppenfeldt, 


» d. Burrows, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; Morea d. Pala- 
fox 

‘Semi- finals. Patty d. Mulloy, 11-13, 6-4, 7-5, 
5-7. 6-2; Larsen d. Morea, 6-1, 6-2, 5-7, 8-6 

Finals. Larsen d. Patty, 6-4, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3 


Women’s Singles 


Round of 16. Doris Hart d. M. Reyes, 6-0, 
6-0; Pat Todd d. Aura Orozco, 6-2, 6-0; Baba 
Lewis d. Joan Merciadis, 6-3, 6-1; Alicia Wright 






Thornton, 3, 6-4; Hilda de Her 
Stewart, 6-3, 6-4 

Wright, 7-5, 6-0; Weiss 
Herrera, 6-0, 6-0; 


d. Mildred 
rera d. Pat 
Quarter-finals. Fry d. 
d Ramirez, 6-3, 6-3; Hart d 
Lewis d. Todd. 
Semi-finals. Hart d 
Weiss, 8-6, 6-1 
Finals. Fry d 


oS: 


Lewis, 6-1, 6-2; Fry d 


Hart, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3 


Women’s Doubles 
Fina!s. Hart-Fry d. Ramirez-Lewis, 6-0, 6-2 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Mulloy-Hart d. Morea-Fry, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-3. 


Australia 


~=2i ti 
er? ¥ 
aetin x. 






AUSTRALIAN DAVIS CUP 
Selection Commptitens Sir Norman Brookes, C. E 


Sprou'e, 7 Robinson, D. Ferguson and FE. R 


Stephens 


VICTORIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Men’s Doubles 
First Round. Ken Rosewall-Lewis Hoad d 
B. Tobin-P. Molloy, 6-2, 4-6, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2; 
Billy Talbert-Adrian Quist d. A Ry an-D 
Yates, 6-4, 6 2, 6-4 Clive Wilderspin-N 
Fraser d..W. Gilmour-Jean Noel Grinda, 6-4, 


6-3, 6-0; Ham Richards: m-Bob Perry d. ( 
Parker-L. Atkins, 6-4, 5, 6-2; Tony Trabert 
Vie Seixas d. D. Ge dee r-J H Hann: Don 
Candy-George Worthington d Tony Pickard 
Partner, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0, 6-3; J ©’ Brien-lap 


Ayre d R Emerson-M Anderson. 6-3, 6-4, 
6-3; Rex Hartwig-Mervyn Rose d. D. Reid 
R. J. Reid, 6-0, 6-2, 6-0 

Second Round. Rosew = Ho d Talbert - 
Quist. 4-6, 6-0, 6-0, 6- Wilderspin Fraser 
d Richardson Perry, 6-3, "§ 4, 8-6 Trabert- 


Seixas d Candy - We rthingt nm 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 
d 


9-7; Hartwig-Rose O’Brien Ayre, 6-2, 6 ry 
6-2. 

Semi-finals. Rosewall-Hoad 4d Wi'derspin- 
Fraser, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3; Lowes Rose d 
Trabert-Seixas, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2, 5- 2 

Finals. Hartwig Ro se d. Ro sewall "Hi. ad, 3-6. 


6-1. 6-4, 6-4 

Men’s Singles 
Second Round. Rosewall d. Pic 
6-2, 6-2; Wilderspin d. Tobin, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2: 
Rose d. Knight, 6-3, 9-7, 6-2; Worthington 4 
Seixas, 6-3, 6-0, 4-6, 6-8, 6-1; Trabert d 
Ayre, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2, 6-0; Hartwig d. M« +e Y 
6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Talbert d. Candy, 1-6, 6-4, 
7-5; Hoad d. Fraser, 4-6, 4-6, 8-6, Wy 
Quarter-finals. Rosewall d. Wilderspin, 
3-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; Worthington d. Rose, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-3; Hartwig d Prabert, 6-4, 


kard, 4-6, 6-3, 


AAwWAeAan nr 
oo oOo Sm bO 08 O's 


6-3, 6-2; Hoad d. Talbert, 6-3, 9-7, 4-6, 
Semi-finals. Rosewall d. Worthington, 6-1, 
6-0, 6-1; Hoad d. Hartwig, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 
Finals. Hoad d. Rosewall, 9-7, 8-6, 3-6 


Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Thelma Long d. M. 
6-3, 6-3; B. Rae d. P. Southcombe, 6-0, 6-2 


H. Angwin d. R. Strahan, 6-4, 6-3; M. Midg- 
ley d. D Nichols, 6-2, 6-4; J. Staley d F 
Muller, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1; B. Penrose d. R. Wilh- 


man, 6-0, 6-1: N. Ellis d. M. Hellyer, 6-1. 
> 6-0: D. Seeney d. M. Hawton, 6-3, 4-6 











6-1. 

Third Round. Long d. Rae, 7-5, 6-2; Angwin 
d. Midgley, 7-9, 6-2, 7-5; Staley d. Penrose. 
6-4, 7-5; Ellis d. Seeney, 6- 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Long d. Angwin, 6-4, 6-0; Stalev 
d. Ellis, 6-1, 6-4. 

Finals. Long d. Staley, 6-4, 6-1. 
VICTORIA UNDER 19 SINGLES 
Melbourne, Australia 
Boys’ finals. Ashley Cooper d. Graham Stew- 

art, 6-2, 6 
Girls’ finals. _Maureen McCalman d. Lorraine 


Coghlan, 6-3, 7-5 


HELIOPOLIS SPORTING CLUB 
CH. 





AMPIONSHIP 
Heliopolis, December 14 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Marcel Coen d. M. Badr-el-Dine, 


6-2 6-1; Adly Shafei d. Adel Ismail, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-1. 

Finals. Marcel Coen d. Adly Shafei, 6-3, 3-6, 
b- 1. 


Women’s Singles 


Semi-finals. Mrs. Betsy Abbas d. Mrs. Ky- 
priou, 6-1, 6-1; Mrs. Saul d. Miss Georgina 
Greiss, 6-0, 6-1 

‘imals. Mrs. Betsy Abbas d. Mrs. Saul, 6-2, 
6-2 

Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. M. Coen-A. Shafei d. S. Fenmen 


A. Saleh, 7-5, 6-4; M Badr-el-Dine-K. Mou 


barek d. D. Acobas-l. Adel, 1-6, 6-3, 8-6. 
Fimals. Marcel Coen-Adly Shaiei _d. M. Badr 
el-Dine-Kamal Moubarek, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2. 
Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. A. Shaiei-Mrs. B. Abbas d. A 
Saleh-Miss Nimr, 6-0, 6-2; M. Badr-el-Dine 


K. Moubarek- Mrs. 


Finals. Adly Shafei-Mrs. Betsy 
Badr-el-Dine-Mrs. Saul, 6-4, 6-2. 


Siderato, 6-0, 


Abbas d. M. 


Mrs. 
6-1 


Saul d 
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TOURNAMENT 
SCHEDULE 











January 


Jan. 11-17. 
Wsd, Ssd. St. Petersburg (Fla.) T. C. 

Jan. 15-17. Phoenix Thunderbird In- 
vitation. Ms, Ws, Mxd. Phoenix 
(Ariz.) C. C. 

Jan. 18-24. Florida State Chps. Msd, 
Wsd, Ssd. Orlando (Fla.) T. C. 

Jan. 22-24. Florida Hard Court 
Chps. Jsd, Gsd, Bsd B(13)sd G(13)sd 
Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan. 25-31. South Florida 
Msd, Wsd, Ssd. West Palm 
(Fla.) T. C. 


February 


Feb. 1-7. Austin Smith Chps. Msd, 
Ws. Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) T. C. 

Feb. 8-14. City of Hollywood Chps. 
er 3 Wsd, Mxd. Hollywood (Fla.) 

Feb. 11-13. Hearts’ Delight Tourna- 
ment. Interschol. Bsd, Gsd. Falfurrias 
(Texas) High School T. C. 

Feb. 15-21. University of Miami In- 
vitation. Msd, Wsd, Mxd. U. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Feb. 22-28. City of Miami Chps. 
Msd, Ws, Mxd. Miami (Fla.) Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Feb. 25-28. Charro Days Interna- 
tional Hard Court Tournament. Msd, 
Wsd, Mxd, Ssd, Jsd, Gsd, Bsd, G(15)- 
sd. Brownsville (Texas) T. A. 


Chps. 
Beach 


March 


March 1-4. St. Andrew’s Club In- 
vitation. Msd, Wsd, Mxd. St. Andrew’s 
Club, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

March 5-7. Montego Bay Invitation. 
Msd, Ws, Mxd. Montego Bay C. C., 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 

March 8-14. Ponce de Leon Master’s 
Invitation. Msd, Wsd. Ponce de Leon 
T. C., St. Augustine, Fla. 

March 15-21. Everglades Club In- 
vitation. Msd, Wsd, Mxd. Everglades 
Club, Palm Beach, Fla. 

March 19-21. Alamo Heights Girls’ 
Tournament. Interschol. Gsd. Alamo 
Heights High School T. C., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

March 22-28. Good Neighbor Chps. 
Msd, Wsd. Ssd, Mxd. Miami Beach 
(Fla.) T. A. 

March 29-April 4. Caribe Hilton In- 
vitation. Msd, Ws, Mxd. Caribe Hilton 
Swimming and T. C., San Juan, P. R. 


April 


April 2-4. Dixie Junior Chps. Jsd, 
Gsd, Bsd, G(15)sd, B(13)sd, G(13) sd. 
Davis Island T. C., Tampa, Fla. 
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West Coast Chps. Msd. 


Gables 
Coral 


of Coral 


Wsd, Mxd. 


April 5-12. City 
Tournament. Msd, 
Gables (Fla.) T. C. 

April 9-11. Florida West Coast Jun- 
ior Chps. Jsd, Gsd, Bsd, G(15)sd, 
B(13)sd, G(13)sd. Sarasota (Fla.) 
pe id 

April 16-18. Florida East Coast 
Junior Chps. Jsd, Gsd, Bsd, G(15)sd. 
Municipal Tennis Courts Recreation 
Dept., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

April 19-25. River Oaks Invitation. 
Msd, Wsd, Ssd, Jsd. River Oaks C. C., 
Houston, Texas. 

April 22-24. Florida 
Tournament. Jsd, Gsd. 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


May 
May 8-9 and 15-16. Annual Gulf 
Stream Junior Tournament. Jsd, Gsd, 
Bsd, G(15)sd, B(13)sd, G(13)sd. Del- 
ray Beach (Fla.) T. C. 
May 22-29. Junior Chps. of Hawaii. 
Jsd, Gsd, Jr. Mxd. Punahou T. C., 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


High School 
University of 
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Officers: President, Jack C. Bushman; Ist Vice 
President, Alex Guerry, Jr.; 2nd Vice President, 
Alex Wellford; Secretary, Robert Piatt; Treasur- 
er, Whit Cobb. 

Executive Committee; John C. Ager, Raymond 
H. Clegg, Sam Daniel, Charles S. Hartridge, W 
Hester, Jr., O. C. Kelsall, Pollard Parsons, Harry 
B. Thompson, Jr., and Harcourt Waters. 

Advisory Committee: Robert L. Alexander and 
Harvey Terrell 


Sectional Delegate: Jack C. Bushman. 
ANSWER TO QUIZ 

1. William A. Larned and Robert 
D. Wrenn. 

2. Lennart Bergelin of Sweden, 
victer over Sedgman and Bromwich in 
the Inter-zone finals. 

3. Mrs. Dorothy Shepherd-Barron. 

4. Anthony F. Wilding (1910- 

1913). Norman E. Brooks (1907 
and 1914). 

Gerald L. Patterson (1919 and 
1922). 

a. John A. Kramer 

b. Dr. Philip B. Hawk 

ce. William T. Tilden 

d. Helen Hull Jacobs 

e. Robert L. Riggs 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued ) 


scribes were forced to buy tick 
to gain admittance. Among thos 
in attendance were Joseph Cott 
Bishop Sheen, TV stars Buff 
Mike, the Beverly Wilshi 
Frank Feltrop, Gene Mako, Nar 
Talbert, stage celebrity Jord 
Bentley, Sidney and Susie Wog 
Don McNeill, Irv and Jane Dog 
man, Bob Kerdasha, Boston tennj 
fan Jerome Scheuer, Jack Tuer 
Budge Patty and the Rip’s Regy 
lars. 
* * « ; 
Budge Patty says that when fe 
went to a manicurist in Chile, she 
mangled three of his fingers 
badly that he had to go to a hom 
pital to get them lanced! .. . Tede 
dy Tinling, currently visiting in 
Australia, designed the shorts that 
Hoad and Rosewall wore—wel 
tailored nylon sans lace. Tedd 
himself had shorts trouble wh@ 
he appeared at a Brisbane swith 
ming pool in brief trunks. He wa 
denied admittance to the pool unt 
he put on a belt Said the 
World-Telegram about the croy 
at the Pro Opening: it was estie 
mated at “6,315 by an official wh¢ ) 
counted eyes instead of noses.” .4 
Dorothy Kilgallen reports tha A 
Gorgeous Gussie has resumed het 
engagement with Ed Hand after 
brief flurry with Howard Duff 


* * * 


Mervyn Rose put in an appli¢ 
tion to the Australian LTA to} 
accredited on an independent ove 
seas tour. The supposition was 
Don Candy would tour with 
The LTAA refused to grant fi 
permission until he supplied t 
with both a detailed itinerary 
list of expzmses . . . At the sa 
meeting, the LTAA refused to 
propriate money to send a womeml 
team of four abroad next summ@ 
Six voted to send the girls and 
voted against, 


§ 


with Sir Norm ‘| 


Brookes casting the deciding ballot 


2 = @ 


Pierre Geelhand, Belgian Daw 
Cup captain, chain smoked 
much during the Davis Cup 
that Aussie referee Cliff Sproul 
several times had to caution hi 
about the noise the striking of 
match was making... When V 
Seixas defeated Philippe Wash 
during the Belgian Tie, he leapé 
the net to congratulate his opp 
nent, caught his toe in the tap 
and nearly plunged on top of 1 
victim .. . The Interzone final } 
tween Belgium and India show 
a profit of 3,600 pounds. ' 
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‘Builder of Rackets 
for Champions 





nay 


Four Fine Rackets 


... designed and used exclusively 

by these World Professional Champions. 
On display at your favorite 

sporting goods dealer’s or pro shop. 


a 


“0 Tovace CHAMPIONSHIP RACKET 


for Tennis 
“I've tested every phase of my 
Cortland Racket thoroughly. And 
I'm happy to say | have never 
played with a better racket.”’ 


rauLineygy AUTOGRAPH RACKET 
for Tennis 


“I can honestly say that this racket 
plays better and gives me more sol- 
id feeling than any I’ve ever used.” ; 







¢ AUTOGRAPH RACKET 
for Badminton 


Professional Badminton Champion, 
currently starred in Ice-Capades. 
“You couldn't put another racket 
in my hand which would do the job 
for me that my Cortland Racket is 
doing.” 


fa? . “2 ' ae Bas ~ ; 2 a aap "PSMA 
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for Tennis 


“Here’s my own personal idea of 
tennis racket design.” 


It it's Cortland, it’s American-Made. 
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says GUSSIE MORAN, 


intern 


Isawanad of a sale of new SPRINGMAID 
combed percale sheets, and I was so 
excited that I forgot my slip. The man 
at the parking lot paid no attention to 
me, but when I got in the store it was 
different. 

All the big boys followed me to the 
elevator and, by the time I got to the 
Sheet Department, you would have 
thought a circus was in town. They all 
wanted to see the pictures by world- 
famous artists that were printed on my 
new SPRINGMAID pants. 

The vice-president rushed up and 


The Springs 


Lancaster, South Carolina 


ational tennis star. 


told them to get out of the department, 
but they insisted they had come to buy 
sheets and pillowcases. By that time 
there were no SPRINGMAID combed per- 
cale sheets left, and I started crying. 
The manager patted me and said he 
would give me a job demonstrating the 
new SPRINGMAID Acousticot; so I got 
in it and started the pulsating mattress, 
and it threw me right out of the win- 
dow and into my own bed. 

Then I woke up and was so happy 
because I realized I could still buy 
SPRINGCALE sheets when thesalebegan. 


Cotton Mills 
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